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Contemporary China 
AN APPRAISAL OF AMERICAN OPINION 


By C. H. LOWE, author, lecturer and for five years Counselor of the Embassy of the Republic of China 
Delivered before the Civitan Club of Washington, D. C., September 12, 1961 


R. CHAIRMAN, members of the Washington Civi- 
tan Club, and friends: When your program chairman 
invited me to address this meeting, he very thought- 

fully sent me a copy of your Club bulletin from which I 
learned that your objective is to build better citizens in your 
respective communities. Because what I wish to present to 
you today is closely related to your objective, I am not only 
happy to be here but also grateful in having this opportunity 
to discuss a topic which, I believe, should interest all citizens 
of this country. 

One of my pleasant duties as counselor of the Chinese 
Embassy from 1956 to 1961 is to receive, welcome and talk 
to various American groups who come to visit the national 
capital and who often request that a tour of Twin Oaks (the 
official residence of the Chinese ambassador) be included in 
their schedule of sightseeing activities. Early in January, 1960, 
I had the occasion to welcome at Twin Oaks a group of about 
70 students, accompanied by a few of their school principals 
and teachers, and to speak to them on certain aspects of the 
Chinese situation. But before I had time to invite the students 
to proceed to the dining room where tea and refreshments 
were ready to be served, one young boy surprised me when he 
asked: “Mr. Lowe, when were you in China the last time?” 
and added: “How do you know that the information you 
have just given us is true and authentic? I have recently 
heard Mr. X (let this be the American lecturer’s name for 
the purposes of my talk) speak on China after his trip over 
there, and according to what he said, the Chinese Communists 
are making wonderful progress!” 

I then told this young friend that Mr. X was a well-known 
leader in the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Com- 
munists and the author of at least three books widely noted 
as pro-Communist propaganda, that after he had completed 
a Communist-sponsored visit’ in Red China he had launched 
a lecturing tour in several parts of the United States to promote 


the interests and prestige of the Chinese Communists regime. 
I also learned from subsequent questioning that this thirteen- 
year-old boy from a city almost adjacent to Washington, D. C. 
was planning, with his parents, to visit Soviet Russia that 
summer, and so I politely suggested to him to see me again, 
to tell me about his trip and findings in the Soviet Union and 
perhaps even to conver: ine into a Communist! 

To you, my friends, I am reporting this little incident 
(which is but one of many I have experienced) because 
during my five years of lecturing work, covering more than 
100 cities in about 46 states, I have noticed some disturbing 
pro-Communist activities and influences in this country. So 
allow me to take this opportunity today to invite your atten- 
tion to examine this condition or development and to spend 
a few minutes with me to consider its implications. 

During the last five years, I have met hundreds and perhaps 
thousands of Americans of a variety of educational back- 
grounds in different parts of the United States. While I am 
happy to recall that almost all of them are friendly, generous, 
good-humored and sympathetic towards other peoples, I must 
honestly report to you that too few of them fully realize the 
significance of events that are taking place outside their 
national boundaries, and not enough of them have shown a 
lasting intellectual curiosity and interest in Chinese and Far 
Eastern affairs. 

As Mr. John P. Armstrong of Johns Hopkins University 
remarked in his booklet entitled Chinese Dilemma a few years 
ago: “While few Americans would deny China’s key position 
in world politics, very few have even an elementary knowledge 
of China’s long history, culture, resources or potentialities . . . 
There was nothing particularly dangerous in our ignorance 
and strong opinion in the nineteenth century . . . But today, 
because of our great power, the responsibility for keeping 
world peace is largely ours. Our government cannot act ef- 
fectively to maintain peace in the world and to insure our own 
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Cc. H. LOWE 


security unless it is supported by an informed citizenry.”? 

In the 100 cities I have visited since 1956, I have found 
very little foreign news and interpretative material on world 
events in the local newspapers. Even in the large cities which 
have dailies of high quality and standing, the press coverage 
of foreign affairs and world issues seems chiefly intermittent 
and too often limited to alarming events that are deemed 
worthy of front-pag- or prominent treatment. The New York 
Times, the Wall Street Journal, the Christian Science Monitor, 
the Cleveland Plain Dealer, the Chicago Datly News, the Min- 


' neapolis Tribune, the Oakland Tribune, and the two leading 


dailies in the national capital are some of the happy and note- 
worthy exceptions to this general situation. 

Admirably enterprising in their commercial activities, the 
small town and community newspapers have yet to carry out 
the vital role they can play in helping the people in their 
respective areas become better informed and more appreciative 
of the impact which international developments now exert 
upon their national life and their nation’s future. In the 
majority of the “local papers” I have read in recent years, too 
much space has been devoted to publicizing the football games, 
beauty contests, society items, comics and the like, and far too 
little effort has been made to help the readers to be well-in- 
formed and to understand world affairs. If the press has not 
done enough in this regard, then the American people, who 
support the papers, will have to make their wishes and in- 
terests unmistakably known to the newspaper publishers and 
editors. 

This lack of knowledge about foreign affairs in general and 
China in particular, coupled with much careless and loose 
thinking, on the part of the bulk of the American people 
sometimes reveals itself in amusing forms. Permit me to give 
you—in the friendliest spirit—just a few interesting illustra- 
tions. 

In one Midwestern ccllege where I delivered a convocation 
address in 1959, I was publicized as counselor of “The Wash- 
ington Embassy.” There is, of course, no such institution here. 
There is the Chinese Embassy or officially and more correctly 
the Embassy of the Republic of China, and there are 96 other 
diplomatic missions (89 embassies and 7 legations) in the 
United States capital at this time. In a discussion held under 
the auspices of a large university in eastern United States, I 
was introduced as the ambassador from China. This caused 
much embarrassment to me, because at this very gathering 
there were the ambassador from a southeastern Asian country, 
a minister from the Republic of Korea, a counselor from Japan 
and a press attache from Indonesia. Immediately, I corrected 
the chairman and thanked him profusely for his premature 
promotion! 

Some Americans, unquestionably sincere and well-meaning, 
have addressed the Embassy of the Republic of China as 
“China Embassy (Nationalist),” “Nationalist Chinese Em- 
bassy,” “The Embassy of Formosa,” and “Chancery of Taiwan” 


as if you have already accepted a diplomatic mission from the 


Chinese Communist regime. 

Much of this deficiency in American knowledge of Chinese 
affairs may be due to: lack of first-hand information about 
China and direct contacts with the Chinese, as well as Ameri- 
can unfamiliarity with or want of interest in Chinese studies, 
particularly in the Chinese language. With the enactment of 
the National Defense Education Act in 1958, however, quite 
a few more of the leading American colleges and universities 


- —besides Harvard, Yale, Columbia, Chicago, California and 


Washington—have started to offer and develop courses in 
Chinese language, literature, history and culture. An increasing 





1 John F. Armstrong: Chinese Dilemma, published by Science Research 
Associates, Inc., Chicago, Illinois, 1956; p. 3. 
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number of American leaders and educators now realize that 
if their people are to know, understand and appreciate the 
culture and problems of any foreign land they will have to, 
first and foremost, study the language and be able to read the 
newspapers, periodicals and literature of that area. No person 
can expect to be a thorough student of Chinese affairs and 
problems unless he knows how to read Chinese, if not to use 
or write it as well. 

The present attempt at developing general American interest 
in Chinese studies is just a small beginning, and a very small 
one at that. It is to be hoped that the American people will 
further exert themselves in intensifying and extending their 
studies of foreign languages and cultures, and if feasible intro- 
duce some of these foreign area studies beginning from the 
high school level and make the courses so easy to grasp and 
so practical that these will attract widespread popular interest 
instead of merely the specialists or the limited few.? Crash 
programs in the field of Asian studies (such as those being 
conducted by the U. S. Army Language School in Monterey, 
California, where an American may become fluent in Chinese 
in no more than 47 weeks) may well be the answer to urgent 
American needs today. ; 

In visiting more than 100 cities throughout this beautiful 
and prosperous land, I have had repeated opportunities to 
learn about the attitude and thinking of young American 
students towards the contemporary situation in China. I felt 
that it was imperative for me to get acquainted with American 
college and university students, for many of them will be 
occupying influential and strategic positions in this country in 
the next ten to twenty or thirty years and they, therefore, will 


_ have to bear the major burden of solving their national and 


international problems. Generalizations are, of course, difficult 
to make and are often unfair. But it is not too unsafe to say 
that the attitude of the majority of American students towards 
the problems of China is quite lukewarm if not indifferent, 
and their thinking about Communist China extremely lazy. 
There are also large numbers of American students who, 
rightly or wrongly, believe or are led to believe by their 
readings that the Chinese Government has lost the mainland 
chiefly, if not solely, because of its own corruption and in- 
competence (as they must have seen this allega:ion enumerated 
and elaborated in such works as The White Paper on China, 
etc.), and so they naively cherish the hope that the Chinese 
Communist regime will eventually improve the socio-economic 
conditions of the Chinese people. Such attitudes and wishful 
thinking as I have encountered are often shown in the manner 
the students submitted their questions to me at the end of 
my lectures. One Swarthmore College girl asked me: “The 
Nationalist government had a bad record of corruption and 
denial of liberties. Do you think that the Nationalist ‘im- 
provements’ will justify another civil war? What can you do 
economically to help the Chinese people that the Communists 
are not doing?” A Bryn Mawr student claimed: “The 
Kuomintang regime in China has frequently been accused of 
being a corrupt bureaucracy, and the evidence to support this 
is rather formidable. What leads you to believe that the 
Chinese people would prefer a Kuomintang regime as they 
know it rather than a Communist regime?” Still another college 
student bluntly asked: “Can Chiang Kai-shek command the 
respect of the Chinese people on the mainland after the 
‘corruption’ in his previous governments?” 

Why do so many of the American students regard the 
Chinese Government with distrust? While their misgivings 
may be attributed to a variety of causes, I venture to suggest 
2 At least two American high schools, one in San Francisco and one in 


Florida, have recently introduced the study of Chinese language to 
their students. 
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that one reason is they have had few opportunities or too 
little time to know the whole story about contemporary China 
(to see both sides of the picture, so to speak) and to look at 
the problems of China in their right and historical perspective. 
It is perhaps no secret that in some American educational 
institutions, a number of them directing the courses in Chinese 
and Far Eastern studies, political science and international 
relations are trained in or closely attached to certain schools 
of thought reputed to be far more critical than kindly disposed 
towards the leaders of the Republic of China. Many of these 
shapers of student opinion have never visited Free China, 
and have rarely attempted to emphasize to their students and 
respective communities the most recent developments and 
reforms in Taiwan. In fact, quite a few of those responsible 
for directing Chinese and Far Eastern studies have shown no 
hesitancy—in their lectures, writings and even textbooks—to 
unduly criticize and condemn the entire Chinese Government 
for the failures and mistakes it made on the Chinese main- 
land. Some have permitted their dislike of and political dif- 
ferences with a few Chinese leaders to color their portrayal 
of the entite Chinese scene, and their one-sided information 
and viewpoint have naturally had an adverse effect on Ameti- 
can student thinking on the situation in China. : 

In my visits to various American campuses, I have also 
tried to see what sort of books and resource materials on 
China are available in the libraries. I regret to say that due 
to budgetary limitations, lack of popular interest in Chinese 
questions and what not, few libraries can claim to have an 
up-to-date and adequate collection on China. Many of the 
books I have seen (including, unfortunately, a few I have 
written) are either obsolete or of mediocre and doubrful 
quality. And ironically, some of these outmoded and un- 
balanced collections are being augmented by the latest, albeit 
mostly unsolicited, publications from the Chinese Communist 
regime such as China Reconstructs and the Petping Review. 
Of the 14,170,529 packages of Communist propaganda mailed 
into the United States in 1960, many have gorie into different 
—and even remote—parts of this country. And we are tolerat- 
ing this growing influx of Communist propaganda materials 
despite the fact that free world information is almost totally 
banned in the Iron Curtain countries. 

While the need for up-to-date information and publica- 
tions on contemporary China is very great and urgent in 
America, the Chinese Government—I am sorry to admit—has 
not found it possible, due to its heavy defense commitments 
and expenditures, to do as much as it would have liked in 
helping meet this need. Notwithstanding frequent but 
groundless reports about the Chinese Government using huge 
sums of money on publicity in the United States, its actual 
appropriation for information services, compared with what 
most other governments are spending, is almost unbelievably’ 
small and its efforts in developing American understanding 
of China and Chinese affairs are very limited, sporadic and 
uncoordinated. 

Shortly before addressing a Freedom Forum in a New 
England city early in 1961, I showed the chairman at that 
meeting copies of a few publications I had with me. He asked: 
“How many copies of each can you spare for distributioa 
here?” When I replied that the Chinese Government budget 
would not enable me to bring more than 10 to 20 copies of 
each title to show to my audience, and that our hope was to 
interest our friends and allies to multiply our publicity efforts, 
he exclaimed with open disappointment: “You should have 
brought at least 2,000 copies of each with you. Here is a 
wonderful chance for you to plug for Free China, and now is 
the time to use money, not to save it. I can’t believe that your 
Government hasn't got the funds to support the work you 
are doing!” ; 
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Judging from the attendance records in my lectures during 
the last five years, the American people as a whole seem to 
be apathetic towards China and Chinese questions. Presumably 
because of the diplomatic, political and military reverses they 
have suffered in Asia since the end of World War II, many 
Americans seem bewildered and some have adopted a defeatist 
attitude. Late in October, 1959, I had the privilege of address- 
ing a University Assembly in the state of Oklahoma, and at the 
risk of violating personal modesty let me add that at the end 
of my talk the 1,300 teachers and students at the Assembly 
rewarded me with a _-*er warm applause, which lasted nearly 
two minutes. I was elated. But a few hours later, speaking at 
a public meeting arranged by the International Relations Club 
of another Midwestern university I had no more than 30 
(repeat 30) people in the auditorium. I was indeed disap- 
pointed. It is true that the University Assembly in the first 
city consisted of a “captive audience,” but it is disheartening 
to see so few Americans—in the second university community 
—demonstrating any voluntary interest in participating in a 
free discussion on the affairs of China. 

Lest I give the impression that Americans who have had 
Opportunities to hear about China or receive information on 
China are unappreciative of the efforts being made in im- 
proving understanding between the two peoples, let me 
hasten to say that lettezs of appreciation and messages of en- 
couragement from many sources are not wanting. Some of 
these friends have become quite enthused. A professor of 
English in a state university in Ohio urged me to extend my 
lecturing activities in these words: “I am as distressed as you 
are about the turn things are taking. It is strange to me that 
there is so little awareness of the danger of International 
Communism. May I encourage you to give as many audiences 
as you can the benefit of your thinking. We may be able to 
arouse enough people before it is too late if we keep at the 
work, both talking and writing.” A letter from a professor of 
political science in the state of Tennessee showed just in what 
way this lecturing work has helped enliven student interest in 
Far Eastern problems: “Your sparkling discussions have 
awakened much interest and added very substantially to our 
inadequate stock of ideas on Far Eastern politics and United 
States relations thereto. We are duly grateful.” 

Perhaps the most encouraging compliment that I have 
received during the last five years (and this came to me un- 
expectedly) was the appeal which the Dean of a Midwestern 
college dispatched—after listening to my convocation address 
—to former President Dwight D. Eisenhower and to several 
Congressmen, in which the college official urged his country’s 
leaders “to continue making every effort to support our treaty 
ally, Free China, in her stand against Communism.” 

In fairness to my American friends and the American eople, 
I must confess that the overwhelming majority of the Chinese 
(or Koreans or Indians for that matter) are just as badly 
uninformed about conditions in the United States and need 
enlightenment about other peoples just as desperately. But of 
all the economically and politically advanced nations, the 
United States is the one which can most easily afford the 
“luxury” of world affairs education and which at the same 
time cannot afford mot to have and develop it. The simple 
reason is that holding as she does a position of immense 
responsibility in the current world crisis, the United States is 
being looked upon for leadership and sustenance by many 
other free peoples. Fo. this reason alone, if not for others, it 
is incumbent on the American people to forthwith and un- 
ceasingly expand their mental horizons. As their diplomatic 
and political boundaries. extend across the Atlantic and the 
Pacific, they must also extend their informational and in- 
tellectual boundaries in order to enrich their minds in meeting 
the present international emergency. 
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DONALD C. BRUCE 


As I have observed in my travels in about 46 states, the 
extent of apathy in many American communities towards the 
Communist menace at home and abroad is most unfortunate 
and regrettable, especially in view of the fact that those who 
have been advocating and favoring a soft policy towards the 
Kremlin in recent years seem to be much more active and more 
articulate than we are, and they appear to be winning converts 
and exerting considerable influence on the life and conduct of 
this country. The American Fulbright scholars, who went to 
China originally to study Chinese history and literature, were 
subsequently arrested by the Peiping police for having con- 
ducted “espionage activities.” They were put in prison for 
about four years and thoroughly brain-washed by the Reds. 
After they had made their “confessions” in accordance with 
the usual Communist procedure, the two Americans were re- 
leased. And upon returning to their homeland, they devoted 
much of their time to traveling in eastern United States and 
lecturing on the accomplishments and merits of the Peiping 
regime. A former Y. W. C. A. secretary, who had worked and 
lived in China for years and long known to be sympathetic 
with Mao Tse-tung and company, came back but a couple of 
years ago and was found driving throughout the Midwestern 
States in a station wagon loaded with Chinese Communist 
pamphlets and pictures for exhibition and distribution, and 
lecturing in favor of United States recognition of the Chinese 
Communist regime and its admission to the United Nations. 

Four years ago, about 41 American youths (including 12 
from New York, 11 from Los Angeles, 5 from Brooklyn, 3 
from the San Francisco Bay area, 1 from New Jersey, 1 from 
Michigan and 1 from Rhode Island) went to attend the Youth 
Festival in Peiping—traveling via Moscow in defiance of 
United States passport and visa regulations. A few of these 
young men and women have allowed themselves to be charmed 
by Chinese Communist hospitality and “friendship” and to be 
hoodwinked by the specially-trained Communist tour con- 
ductors. So upon returning to their respective communities in 
the United States, they have been—witting}y or unwittingly— 
talking in the interests of the Peiping dictatorship. 

Due to these divisive and disruptive factors, I have seen too 
many Americans waste too much of their time and energy in 
debating among themselves over comparatively minor issues, 
and fail to devote sufficient attention and resources to tackling 
the major questions relating to their nation’s security and 
destiny. Instead of presenting a firm and solid front in facing 
growing Communist challenges and threats, too many Ameri- 
cans do not seem quite sure about what they must do—at !easr 
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so it appears to a casual foreign observer. 

This passive mood and lack of vigilance on the part of 
numerous Americans vis-a-vis the rapidly evolving Com- 
munist danger in many parts of the globe, coupled with their 
Far Eastern pciicy which often appears too weak and sometimes 
too vaccilating, have unfortunately created no little skepticism 
in the minds of free Asians in regard to United States de- 
termination and preparedness to help them defend their free- 
doms and respective areas against further Communist expan- 
sion. For more than fifteen years now, the free countries have 
been losing millions of square miles of the good earth and 
countless people, who were once free and happy, to the Krem- 
lin conspirators. Time and again, the free countries have tried 
to accommedate the Communists—Chinese as well as Russian, 
and these efforts, well-intended and laudable though they may 
be, have only resulted in increased Communist intransigence 
and enlarged Communist appetite for world domination. As 
Senator Paul H. Douglas reminded us at a Captive Nations 
Week dinner meeting in Washington, D. C. on July 20, 1961: 
“We cannot appease dictatorial powers by successive territorial 
concessions.” 

Is it not time, then, that the entire American people should 
be aroused and alerted to the grave international emergency 
which you and your allies will have to face and resolve in the 
immediate years ahead? Is it not time that all of us learned 
and realized the futility—nay, impossibiliry—of negotiating 
effectively with Khrushchev and Mao Tse-tung and their un- 
derlings, but that in order to safeguard what we still have and 
what we may still enjoy, we must no longer yield to Communist 
intimidations? ,' 

Truly the time has come for all of us—Americans, Chinese 
and other free peoples—to advance, not to retreat, and to form 
a closely-knit united front to curb, resist and destroy Com- 
munism wherever it shows its ugly head in the months and 
years ahead. 

As a foreign observer and traveler who has enjoyed en- 
couragement and hospitality from numerous American indi- 
viduals and organizations during the last five years, I sincerely 
hope you would not regard me as being presumptuous if I 
availed myself of this opportunity today to repay—in a very 
small measure indeed—American friendship by urging you, 
one and all, to wake up, speak up and stand up for the cause 
of freedom and justice on the strength of which your fore- 
fathers fought and won the American Revolution and on the 
basis of which they founded this great Democracy. 


Betrayal In The Congo 


WE CONTINUE TO SUPPORT OUR ENEMIES AGAINST OUR FRIENDS 
By DONALD C. BRUCE, Congressman from Indiana 
Delivered in the House of Representatives, Washington, D. C., September 12, 1961 


M: SPEAKER, last week, meeting an invitation to ap- 
pear asa guest on the television program, “Capital 
Assignment,” I made the statement that I would re- 
quest an investigation by both the other body and this body 
of the Congress into developments that I consider tragic in the 
Congo. At that time I charged that the U. S. State Department 
by its incredible silence is acquiescing in the Communist take- 
over of the Congo. 

I fully realize the seriousness of that statement. While I am a 
freshman in Congress, I have been a close observer of the na- 
tional political scene as a newsman for many, many years, and | 


am fully aware of the pressure, the attacks, and the heat that 
come upon any individual, over the years, who dares raise the 
question of the failure of policy. 

I make no charges of treason. I cannot prove any. I simply 
say that over a period of years the tragic growth of communism 
and its victories in one area after another of the world forms a 
consistent pattern. 

As a newsman over the years, I heard the anguished voices of 
Congressmen, of Senators, the Members of this body on both 
sides of the aisle, raised in warning of events that were taking 
place in Poland, Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia, Hungary, Laos, 
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Cuba, and British Guiana. Back in Indiana we heard these 
voices, and even more deafening was the silence of those 
charged with responsibility. 

It is too late to prevent the Communist takeover in Cuba. 
Yes, it is too late to prevent the Communist takeover in British 
Guiana. These are accomplished facts. Yet there were those in 
this House who on the matter of Cuba, while Fidel Castro was 
still in Mexico, rose in this Chamber and warned about’ him, 
about “Che” Guevara, about Raul Castro, about the motley 
crew of trained Soviet agents who were around Fidel Castro, 
and they were met with the silence of those in position to act. 

It is no pleasure for me to stand here and push myself into 
this area. As I say, I am familiar with the attacks that have been 
made over the years against those who do this. But when I be- 
came a candidate for the Congress of the United States I did 
so with no reservations and with no limitations upon what one 
might be called upon to do in accordance with one’s beliefs 
and principles. 

I realize there is a frustration in talking about the situation 
when I do so after the regular order of business, because I 
would like to shout from the highest platform that the Congo 
is going into the hands of those who would destroy it. If this 
Communist takeover was inevitable I would not have risen 
today, but it is not. It is being done with the acquiesence of 
American leadership, of silence; it is being done with the tax 
dollars of American citizens, $32 million from the United 
States to support the Communist takeover in the Congo. 

You say, “Oh, Congressman, you are excited.” I am excited, 
and admit it. But it is a concerned excitement, an excitement 
that I cannot possibly describe without a real emotional display 
on my part. 

Bit by bit we see a tide that is creeping ever closer to the 
shores of the United States. I do not minimize the crisis in 
Berlin—not for one second. I recognize that from the begin- 
ning of the setup in Berlin, the risk of war was there, with the 
division that was taking place. It has been there consistently. It 
is still there today. Under that kind of setup, at any instant a 
war could develop. But, I also recognize and have recognized 
over the years the technique of diversion of the international 
Communist movement which with great deliberation centers 
our attention in one given spot and then moves elsewhere. Oh, 
what a beautiful operation. They did it in the seizure of China. 
They had our attention centered in one spot in Europe and 
they moved with the collaboration of Americans for the con- 
quest of China. 

What has all this to do with the Congo? My colleagues, it has 
everything to do with it because time is running out, if it is 
not too late already. We have 3 to 4 weeks at the most in which 
to change our disastrous policy in the Congo and prevent it 
from going into the hands of the Communists. 

I know this pattern. I have watched it as a news commenta- 
tor. Ir did not take any crystal ball to be able to predict what 
was going to happen in Cuba. I tried as one citizen with a 
microphone in front of me to warn in that area. Some people 
listened. I can do no less than at least raise a voice of warning 
in a realease I have already given to every member of the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs of the House of Representatives 
on both sides of the aisle. 

I am heartened by the action of the junior Senator from 
Connecticut in the other body, who on Friday of last week, the 
same day of my statement on the Mutual network program, is- 
sued a similar statement without any collaboration with me 
whatsoever and then who yesterday in the Senate introduced 
a resolution for the creation of a select committee of the Senate 
right now—not tomorrow, but now—to report back by January 
2. His Senate resolution called for an appropriation of $75,000 
to investigate the tragedy that is taking place in the Congo. 
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What are the facts? What is happening in the Congo? The 
New York Times of September 6 reported from the Belgrade 
Conference of Neutrals, and I use the term loosely: 

Cyrille Adoula, the new Premier of the Congo, spoke 
out of both sides of his mouth at the Neutralist Con- 
ference. 

While he was critical of the Soviet Union’s resumption 
of atomic testing, he made it clear that he would follow 
the policies of the late Patrice Lumumba. In this sentiment 
he was joined by his deputy premier, Antoine Gizenga, 
who was former deputy to Lumumba and succeeded that 
Communist puppet in leading a Soviet-backed government 
in Stanleyville, in Oriente Province of the Congo. 

Here we have the declaration of the man Adoula himself, 
placing his position on the world scene in a clear light. He will 
continue the policies of Patrice Lumumba. 

Thus, we can only expect a Congo regime which will draw 
closer and closer to the Soviet bloc. 

This is the regime the United Nations is supporting in its 
Congo operations—which operations are heavily financed by 
American money. 

In the Congo, the U. N. has actively, by use of force, been 
attempting to crush the independent State of Katanga led 
by the pro-Western, Christian, Moise Tshombe. 

Our State Department supports this U. N. policy, and so 
once again, we see the spectacle where our money is used 
to destroy a leader who is Christian, pro-Western, and pro- 
freedom—in our camp—to build up and support a leader 
whose own words prove him to be in the pro-Soviet camp. 

This morning's edition of the Washington Post on page 
A-11 carries a story with the heading “Tshombe Charges 
U.N. Fails To Protect Aids.” 

I quote the article in the Washington Post: 

ELISABETHVILLE, CONGO, September 11.—President 
Moise Tshombe of Katanga tonight claimed the United 
Nations plans to end the independence of his breakaway 
province before the opening of its General Assembly 
session September 19. 

Tshombe told his second press conference of the day 
that “Katanga is the object of political maneuvering and 
even threats” by the U. N. 

The Katangan leader called the conference as heavily 
armed Katangan patrols rumbled through the streets of 
Elisabethville in the face of mounting tension over a 
threatened showdown between the Katangan regime and 
the Central Congolese Government. 

The threat developed as United Nations Secretary 
General Dag Hammarskjold prepared to leave New York 
Tuesday for Leopoldville at the invitation of the Central 
Government. 

Tshombe claimed he had rejected a U. N. “ultimatum” 
to go to Leopoldville today or face “grave consequences.” 

Remember that statement, as I proceed a little later. 

The article reads further: 

However, Conor O’Brien, chief U. N. representative 
in Katanga, told reporters he did not give an ultimatum 
to Tshombe but indicated it would be preferable if the 
president went to Leopoldville. 

Tshombe said Katanga is willing to negotiate with 
Adoula’s government anywhere except Leopoldville. Four 
Katangan legislators recently sent to the Congolese Na- 
tional Parliament in Leopoldville had not had their 
freedom: guaranteed by the U. N. as promised, he said. 

Two, he said, fled Friday to Brazzaville and the two 
others were believed to be hiding. Tshombe said his 
government has “energetically protested” to the U. N. 

Now, as I pointed out,.in the Congo, the pro-Western 
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Methodist, Moise Tshombe, has consistently. raised his voice 
in a plea to the Western World. He said, “I like you people; 
I like the West.” But nobody listens. And I should remind you 
of a man by the name of Mihailovich of Yugoslovia who was 
shot by the Communist partisan Tito after we betrayed him 
and others. Our State Department supports this U. N. policy; 
and so, once again, tragically we see the spectacle where Ameri- 
can money is used to destroy a leader who is a Christian, who 
is pro-Western, whose profreedom philosophy is evident to 
anyone, who is in our camp by declaration and by deed, 
where our money is being used to build up and support a 
leader whose own words prove him to be in the pro-Com- 
munist camp. 

Mr. Tshombe has shown the world an administration of a 
state that reflects order and progress for over a year, during 
which period the Congo has flamed with unrest and disorder. 

Since breaking with the Congo because its then leader, 
Patrice Lumumba, sought to aline the new Republic with 
the Soviet bloc, Katanga has drawn up its own constitution. 
It has its own flag. This next item is most important. Its cur- 
rency is accepted for exchange in American banks and those 
of other nations. It has its own uniformed soldiers, and its 
own national anthem. Mr. Tshombe can put no law into 
effect alone. He needs approval of Katanga’s Parliament. He 
has a Cabinet of 12 ministers and 4 secretaries. Katanga is 
equal in size to the total area of four independent African 
nations, three of them newly emergent from colonial rule— 
Ghana, Guinea, Senegal, and Liberia. 

Did not the State Department recognize Senegal, the 
wealthy part of the former Mali Federation when it sought 
and gained independence? 

Now, what kind of a double standard are we operating on 
here? 

It is probably one of the richest parts of the African con- 
tinent. 

It produces annually about 8,200 metric tons of cobalr— 
60 to 70 per cent of the world’s output. Its annual output of 
copper, 300,000 metric tons, is 7.5 per cent of the world’s 
production. 

In this regard, the Chicago Sun-Times editorialized on July 
31, 1961: 

But the fact remains that Russia is on the verge of 
winning an important cold war victory by default. For 
if the Soviets extend their influence into Katanga, they 
will be in a position to control 70 per cent of the world’s 
cobalt supply. 

Radioactive cobalt is an important element in hydrogen 
bombs, thus potentially is the most lethal force on earth. 
It is also a valuable weapon in the medical world’s fight 
against cancer. The nonradioactive variety is used for 
high strength steel alloys, used in conventional weapons, 
and for casings for missiles requiring tremendous heat- 
resistant qualities. 

While present U. S. stockpiles of the metal are held to 
be sufficient to meet foreseeable needs, the West should 
certainly do more than sit idly by while the Communists 
gain access to territory that can prove of immense 
strategic and political value to them. The world knows 
that Tshombe was anti-Communist from the beginning. 
He took Katanga out of the Congo Republic because he 
objected to attempts by the late Patrice Lumumba to draw 
the new nation into the Soviet orbit. 

It is easy to see why Katanga is such a tempting morsel for 
the insatiable Soviet appetite. Reliable sources have published 
information that the Communist Eastern European Council 
for Economic Assistance—Comecon—at its last meeting in 
Prague, April 11 to 22, 1961, decided to utilize the mineral 
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resources of Katanga in the framework of the 5-year plan 
worked out for Czechoslovakia. 

Is it not interesting that this Eastern European Council for 
Economic Assistance of Communist countries is already so 
sure of itself that it is including the Katanga output in their 
5-year plan, for Czechoslovakia? What would give them such 
confidence? What would make them so sure of the moves of 
the future? 

What is not at all understandable is why the U. S.. State 
Department should support the United Nations policy which 
seems must inevitably bring this rich state under the domina- 
tion of the Soviets. 

Secretary General Dag Hammarskjold had sent to the Congo 
as his personal representative the Indian, Rajeshwar Dayal. 
Dayal’s policies in the Congo were highly questionable, and he 
became the man most hated by the Congolese outside of Patrice 
Lumumba’s pro-Communist group. 

After Lumumba had been assassinated, his successor Gizenga 
tried to enlarge the area under his control by force. Tshombe 
met force with force—but here Dayal showed his hand, by 
cracking down on Tshombe, but not the aggressive Soviet 
puppet Gizenga. President Kasavubu as well as Tshombe 
became fed up with United Nations operations in the Congo. 

The Congo leaders assembled in March to try to prevent 
the complete disintegration of the Congo. They met in Tanana- 
rive in the Malagasy Republic—formerly Madagascar. These 
leaders, including Kasavubu and Tshombe, agreed upon a 
federation of states as the solution to the Congo problem. 

At this point the American Government announced it 
would not support a confederation if it meant that the Congo 
would no longer be a single nation. It would be interesting to 
know why our State Department took this position. It always 
talks about respecting the desires of peoples emerging from 
their colonial days. Could it be, as the Indianapolis News on 
March 17 indicated, that the Department was once more not 
on the side of anti-Communist friends abroad? The News said: 

Indeed, if our policy had any semblance of reason, we 
would bend every effort to make the confederation 
succeed, because it represents a victory for the anti-Com- 
munists—a defeat for the Communists. 

After our position was expressed in opposition to the 
agreed-upon federation of states in the Congo, strange intrigues 
set in, intrigues that demand investigation. Suddenly Dayal 
was withdrawn by the U. N. Secretary General supposedly on 
temporary leave. But he did not return. 

Then the U. N. moved more aggressively—ultimately taking 
the unprecedented step under questionable authority of seizing 
and arresting all the white advisors to Tshombe on August 
28 and under the weight of such force pressured Tshombe to 
relieve these advisers of their duties. In a military operation, 
The New York Times of August 29 reported: 

A task force of Swedish and Indian troops commanded 
by Brig. Singappa Raja, of India, struck at Elisabethville, 
the capital, at dawn. 

They seized the airport, post office, telephone exchange 

- and radio station, and raided army headquarters. Guards 

were posted at hospitals. 

Armored cars with heavy machineguns roved the 
streets. 

The United Nations in action—it moved. with brute force 
against the most peaceful state in the Congo. Never has there 
been a clearer example of the extent to which Soviet influence 
has penetrated U. N. operations. 

I cannot say how, I cannot say why or what their program 
was or how they did it. But it has happened. 

The U.N. is no longer just a debating society. 

Sometime before this dastardly move on the part of the 
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international organization supposed to be dedicated to peace, 
the American and U. N. policies had evidently forced Presi- 
dent Kasavubu to change his position respecting Katanga’s 
independence as an equal partner in a Congo confederation. 

Kasavubu reneged on his Malagasy agreement with 
Tshombe and signed an agreement with the United Nations 
giving it the authority to force out of the Congo all foreign 
advisers not on Kasavubu’s payroll. 

The U. N. Security Council passed a resolution calling for 
withdrawal of these foreign officers and advisers. 

President Kasavubu took another step, one that shocked 
world opinion everywhere. Moise Tshombe of Katanga went 
to Coquilhatville, in Equator Province, for a political con- 
ference with Kasavubu. Tshombe condemned the agreement 
with the U. N. Kasavubu had signed and when he tried to 
leave the conference Kasavubu arrested him and charged him 
with high treason. This treacherous act was condemned every- 
where outside the Soviet bloc. The New York Times May 9, 
1961 editorialized: 

The United Nations has asked President Kasavubu to 
adhere to the principles of “fair treatment and due process 
of law” with regard to Mr. Tshombe. One can imagine 
what an uproar would have been created in many quarters 
if Premier Gizenga of secessionist Stanleyville had been 
similarly seized. The United Nations has the duty to 
insist on Tshombe’s release. 

Kasavubu released Tshombe, but not until many weeks had 
passed, and General Mobutu interceded personally in behalf 
of Tshombe with the weight of the army behind him. 

Now, the situation has developed further. 

Early in August, the United Nations pressured practically 
all Congolese politicians except Katanga’s to agree to a new 
national government headed by Adoula, whose position, as I 
said, earlier, is to follow the policies of the late Soviet puppet 
Lumumba. 

The Minister of Interior in Adoula’s regime is Christopher 
Gbenye. He held the same post in Gizenga’s pro-Communist 
government in Stanleyville. On this point the Wall Street 
Journal of August 29 quoted one Western diplomat as saying: 

I can’t forget that the classic Communist strategy for 
subverting a country begins with control of the Interior 
Ministry. 

Why is this? The Interior Secretary controls the police. He 
controls the police organization of the country. Give the Com- 
munists control of the police and you give them control of the 
country. 

The junior Senator from Connecticut in his remarks made 
on Saturday made this statement, and these are his charges. 
He says that Gizenga is a cadre Communist. I did not go that 
far. I say there is a pattern. The junior Senator from Con- 
necticut said that Gbenye is a Prague-trained Communist. 

The junior Senator from Connecticut made that statement. 
Those are most serious charges. 

I had said simply that there was a pattern here which was 
a repeat performance. I was familiar with the ultra-leftist 
leanings of Gizenga and Gbenye. 

Perhaps this is why our State Department did not want a 
federation with anti-Communist Tshombe as a powerful figure 
in the Congo. It seems to have preferred to help set up a 
regime that could be counted upon to be neutral, with a 
pro-Soviet coloration; one we American taxpayers can be 
expected to pitch in foreign aid in order to keep it from going 
into the Communist camp. Yet it is being delivered to them 
lock, stock, and barrel. 

Mr. Speaker, on July 10 the U. S. delegation handed the 
United Nations a check for $32,204,061 as the American 
contribution to the account for operations in the Congo from 
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January 1 to October 31, 1961. Mr. Speaker, this would be 
unbelievable—absolutely unbelievable—action on the part of 
our State Department and the United Nations which cur 
money has supported, if it had not happened over and over 
in the past, and if we did not know that Castro is getting 
money from the U. N. right now; if we did not know that the 
pink gentleman from British Guinea, Cheddi Jagan, had held 
his hand out and had it’ filled from the same source just before 
the recent election in British Guinea. 

Mr. Speaker, over the years, as a newsman, I have heard 
the cry—I have read it in the Associated Press, the United 
Press and newspapers from all over the country—of scattered 
individuals here in this body, and in the other body and else- 
where, raising the same question, “What is wrong in Foggy 
Bottom?” And I do not mean to be facetious. I simply say I 
ask the same question now. What is wrong in the State De- 
partment? Who? Why? And, for what reason? 

Mr.. Speaker, our distinguished colleague, the Honorable 
Walter Judd, after the loss of China, summarized our dis- 
astrous foreign policy in these succinct words: 

We have been trying to make friends out of our 
enemies by making enemies out of our friends. 

He was so right. It does not work. If I have a friend here, 
and there is a man over there who is my enemy, I do not 
walk up and hit my friend in the nose and say “I am your 
friend.” He would think I was a fool, and I would be. But 
this is what we have done time and time again in our foreign 
policy. 

Mr. Speaker, the State Department, regardless of the ad- 
ministration in power and, oh, I get so amused in debates on 
the floor of the House where issues come up and I hear one 
side or the other refer to President Fisenhower's having said 
this or somebody saying President Kennedy said this, or 
President Truman said this. I do not care who said what. I 
am interested in what is happening. They can be wrong in 
all administrations. I say in the matter of foreign policies they 
have been wrong, and they are wrong. I want to know why, 
before it is too late for our children who soon will be adults, 
and will be bearing these responsibilities if they are given the 
opportunity. 

Ir has not been Republicans. It has not been Democrats. 
It is an entrenched group that is never elected. They stay 
there. Administrations come and administrations go. Why 
these things happen, I do not know. I simply say that they 
do, and the time is past when we can sit silently by and wring 
our hands and issue white papers, as the State Department 
did on Cuba, and say things like “Castro betrayed the revolu- 
tion.” 

Nonsense. How can we say a Communist betrayed a 
successful Communist revolution? Cuba today is a Com- 
munist country. Castro led a successful Communist revolution 
in Cuba. 

Yet, that is what the State Department said in its white 
paper—Castro betrayed the revolution. Oh, no. He betrayed 
the hopes of the people that they would have a better way of 
life, and a freer society. But he did not betray the revolutioa, 
because this was his plan for the revolution from the begin- 
ning. Do they not understand what communism is all about? 
Do they not understand the dialectics and semantics and the 
upside-down language—war is peace, black is white, negotia- 
tion meaning an extension or an instrument of war? 

Cannot they understand this? Oh, the record is so long, it 
is so dismal, and I am so thwarted in trying to get the answer. 

In 1933, going away back, we betrayed the Russian people 
by recognizing the Soviet regime as the legitimate government 
of that land whose fate it was to be but the first of a long list 
of nations to be conquered by the World Communist Move- 
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ment. Voices were raised, but, oh, 202—$90 million in trade. 
We had economic problems. Get the money flowing, boys; 
everything is going to be all right. Ignore the principle, 
ignore the plot, ignore the movement. Make a deal somewhere 
along the line.. Take a palliative, take a sleeping pill, and you 


will feel better in the morning. But let us not fool ourselves. — 


One of these mornings, when you get in the habit of taking 
these sleeping pills, you may not wake up. . 

In Teheran in 1943 we agreed with Great Britain and the 
U.SS.R. to supply Tito and his Communist partisans with 
supplies and equipment to the greatest possible extent. This, 
in spite of the fact that the Minister of War of King Peter's 
Yugoslav government in exile, was fighting on the lines, 
carrying on combat. General Mihailovic was at the head of 
troops fighting in the field. 

As a result, in 1946, the abandoned Mihailovic was executed 
by the triumphant regime of Communist Tito. ' 

The Yalta Agreement finalized the sellout of the Christian 
nation, Poland. You say, “You are digging up dead cats?” 
My friends, these dead cats are making a mighty big odor 
these days, a mighty bad odor. It is hard to live as the odor 
of Poland and Yugoslavia, Czechoslovakia, Latvia, Estonia, 
Rumania, and the rest of them seep through the sills of our 
windows. It is an unbearable stench, this tragedy of betrayal. 

Why? I do not know, but let us find out. The Polish 
situation was so bad and so obvious that the American Am- 
bassador to Poland, Arthur Bliss Lane, quit in 1947 and wrote 
a book called “I saw Poland Betrayed.” What happened? Did 
that book become a best seller? Did anybody listen? Was 
he welcomed with open arms-for his patriotic position 
sacrifice? No. “I Saw Poland Betrayed.” 

A deadly silence emanated from the State Department. The 
pattern of Yalta was carried. out in Bulgaria and Rumania 
with the abandonment of the anti-Communist forces. There 
was the murder of Nikola Petkov, the respected Bulgarian 
leader. After the agreement our inaction was derided by the 
Communists themselves. We should draw a lesson from this. 
While we tried to woo them and make them our dear friends, 
they laughed at us. | 

Here is proof that the Communists are deadly serious about 
their deviltry. Here we have been shown up to be merely 
protesters, occasionally. 

After the execution of our friend Petkov, the Communist 
Prime Minister, a man by the name of Georgi Dimitrov, in 
the Bulgarian National Assembly boasted to his hearers— 
this is a Communist, and I shall quote him, speaking to the 
Bulgarian Assembly, after the Communists had just shot the 
pro-Western political leader: 

You said the court will not dare to sentence him- to 
death. It would be too horrible. Both Washington and 
London will rise against it. * * * What happened? * * * 
The court * * * fulfilled the will of the people and 
sentenced the traitor to death. 

_ Then you said: If they execute the death sentence, the 
glass of patience will overflow. The whole world will 
rise against it, and all its wrath will fall on the back of 
the Bulgarian people. 

It was executed. 

What happened then? Who rose against it in the 
country? Where were the demonstrations, the mutinies 
with which we were threatened? Nothing like that 
happened. 

And what happened abroad? * * ® No one raised a 
hand in defense of Petkov. Some people in the West 
shouted for a while, but soon quitened [sic} down. * * * 
The whole incident was soon forgotten (“Cold War and 
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Liberation,” John F. O'Connor, Vantage Press, New York 
City, p. 174). 

Could anything be more clear, could anything be more 
tragic? They knew that for some reason there would be no 
action from the West, only a few weak words. 

We all know the story of China. People like Owen Lattimore 
and others advised us through the medium of which I was 
a member, of radio, of television, of the press, certain areas, 
and let us accept our blame, that Mao Tse-tung was not really 
a Communist at all, just an agrarian reformer, that after all, 
that nasty Chiang Kai-shek could not be tolerated, that this 
Mao Tse-tung was different, he was ready to free the people 
from their tyranny. Our State Department sold that line. 
China was lost to the Communists and the Korean war was 
fought, and every casualty, every drop of blood that was shed 
in  o_- you can draw back to the failure of policy in China 
itself. 

The then Secretary of State in February of 1949 told 
Members of Congress the solution of China’s problems would 
have to wait “until the dust settled.” That same Secretary 
when asked about that remark by the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee on June 2, 1951, in hearings on the military 
situation in the Far East, stated on page 1765: 

As I recall, what I was trying to say at that time was 
that I could not see clearly as to what the outcome in 
China was going to be until, as my phrase was, “until the 
dust settled”; that is, until the situation had become more 
clear. , 

I am still quoting, and note these words: 

It was not a policy which I was advocating. It was a 
phrase which I used to describe my own inability to see 
very far in this situation. 


What a statement to make; what a confession to make— 
our Secretary of State. This is what I am saying when I said, 
“I am not charging treason.” I cannot prove anything like 
that. I am charging a heartbreaking repetition of the failure 
of policy time and time again. While the State Department 
could not see very far, or saw with tinted glasses, many reliable 
voices warned our Government about the dire consequences 
of its action and what they would be, but the State Department 
continued to favor the agrarian reformers like the modern 
Castro. “He is not a Communist,” they said, “he is just an 
agrarian reformer.” 


General Marshall went to China to force the Nationalist 
government to accept the Chinese Communists in a coalition 
government. That was the official policy of the United States 
of America. When it was too late, the policy was reversed. 
Chiang was on Taiwan; Mao Tse-tung was in control on the 
vast mainland of China. When it was too late, we admitted our 
error, but not until the Communists were assured of victory. 

The Communists were quick to act in Korea when they 
were told, in effect, that Korea was outside the defense perime- 
ter of the American forces protecting Japan. 

Secretary Acheson told the Press Club in Washington 
January 12, 1950, as reported in the State Department Bulletin, 
January 23, 1950, page 116: 

I can assure you that there is no intention of any sort 
of abandoning or weakening the defenses of Japan and 
that whatever arrangements are to be made either through 
permanent settlement or otherwise, that deferise must 
and shall be maintained. 

The defensive perimeter runs along the Aleutians to 
Japan and then goes to the Ryukyus. The defensive 
=" runs from the Ryukyus to the Philippine 
Islands. 
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That excluded Korea, and the Communists were quick to 
move there. They attacked 6 months later. 


TAKE A LOOK AT INDONESIA 


I know Sukarno is coming to visit and I should not say 
anything nasty about him. In Indonesia we sent weapons to 
Sukarno to help put down a Moslem insurrection that was 
caused by thetr-feat of Communist influence in the National 
Government. Recently Sukarno in Moscow expressed his hope 
for long life for the Soviet regime in the U.S.S.R. 

One could go on for hours and hours and hours and shed 
bitter tears over freemen that have become slaves. We could 
use all kinds of rhetoric. We could cite illustration after il- 
lustration. 

We could go into Tibet, to China or Castro’s Cuba,~Laos 
and what may be coming up in Vietnam, and what has hap- 


pened in British Guiana and all of the European captive states — 


—not satellite states but captive states, like Czechoslovakia, 
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Rumania, Latvia, and East Germany and so on, one after the 
other. 

Now it is not too late in the Congo. Not right now. The 
same pattern is being repeated again, a man whom the junior 
Senator from Connecticut says is a Prague-trained Communist 
is imposed upon the Congolese as interior secretary, Gizenga, 
who the junior Senator from Connecticut says is a cadre 
Communist, as deputy premier. Adoula, a leftist neutraliss— 
and that is different from being neutral, in the Premier's spot. 

Do not we ever learn? I beg the members of the Foreign 
Relations Committee and the Foreign Affairs Committee of 
the House of Representatives—I beg anyone and everyone 
in this Chamber to lend their influence toward raising a cry 
that an investigation, not necessarily of subversion but of a 
repetition of failure of policy, be carried out right now in 
regard to the Congo. It cannot wait until next year. The time 
for action is now, not when it is too late. I beg my colleagues 
to listen—now. 
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our country today, and there ought to be. For we are los- 
ing round after round in the cold war, and our people do 
not like it. 

At the close of World War II, our forces stood triumphant 
on land and sea and in the air. We had at our command the 
mightiest array of military power in history. The flags of 
freedom were unfurled on every continent. 

Had we the understanding and the will, our diplomacy, 
backed up by this military and moral power, could have assured 
the freedom of the peoples of Europe and Asia and laid the 
basis for a stable peace. Of this I am convinced. 

Yet, the past 16 years have witnessed a calamitous retreat 
from victory. During all these years, we have suffered defeat 
after defeat at the hands of international communism; we have 
retreated from position after position; we have committed folly 
after folly. 

Before World War II ended, the Baltic countries, Lithuania, 
Latvia, and Estonia were formally incorporated into the ter- 
ritory of the Soviet Union despite our paper protests and our 
refusal to recognize this annexation. 

Two years after hostilities ceased, Poland, Hungary, Yugo- 
slavia, Bulgaria, Rumania, Czechoslovakia, and Albania had 
been lost to communism, despite solemn covenants assuring the 
people of these countries the right to determine their fate in 
free elections. East Germany, similarly, has been turned into a 
Soviet satrapy. 

In 1948, we stood by, impotent and ineffectual, and watched 
the armies of Chinese communism overrun the whole of main- 
land China. 

After successfully dealing, for a time, with Communist ag- 
gression in South Korea, and after briefiy liberating North 
Korea from the Reds, we permitted the Chinese Communists to 
drive us out of North Korea, and submitted ignominiously to 
this defeat. Inevitably, the Chinese Reds further extended their 
power in Asia through the conquest of North Vietnam and 
through the unchallenged consolidation of their power in 
North Korea. 

Perhaps because these defeats were suffered in faraway con- 
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tinents, we were still disposed to feel smug and secure. But in 
December 1958, what many people had considered impossible 
finally came to pass. While we stood by in confusion and dis- 
array and apparent helplessness, a Communist dictatorship was 
installed on the island of Cuba, only 90 miles from our own 
shores. 

In 1959, Tibet was brutally annexed by Communist China, 
despite the outraged protests of freemen throughout the world. 

The past year has witnessed a massive increase in the scale 
of the Communist attack, and an almost incredible acceleration 
of its tempo. For the free world it has been a period of growing 
danger. 

Since the beginning of this year alone, there has been the 
fiasco in Cuba, the disaster in Laos, the sealing off of East Ber- 
lin, and, only last week, the victory of Cheddi Jagan and his 
Communist-dominated People’s Progressive Party in the British 
Guiana elections. 

Everywhere we are on the defensive. Everywhere we find 
ourselves being pushed back. 

We have retreated so far that we now stand perilously close 
to the brink of total disaster. Speaking in Paris last December, I 
said that if there were another 15 years like the previous 15 
years, there would be no more free world left to defend. In 
the light of what has happened over the intervening 8 months, 
I feel compelled to revise this timetable. 

We do not have 15 years left to us. The next 5 years, I feel, 
will witness a series of decisive battles between communism 
and the free world. The outcome of these battles will determine 
for centuries to come whether mankind is to live in freedom or 
in slavery. 

We now stand with our back to the precipice. We have no 
ground to give, no time to lose, no margin for error. 

It is not in the tradition of the American people to accept 
defeat, or to respond to threats and bullying with mere paper 
protests. That is why they are restive today. 

That, I believe, is why you are here today. 

Our people are convinced that the trend must be reversed 
and can be reversed. In their overwhelming majority they be- 
lieve that we must stand up to the threat of Communist ag- 
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gression and Communist subversion, even at the risk of war. 
They suffer from a sense of deep frustration because they feel 
that something is wrong, but do not know what is wrong. 

If this national dissatisfaction can be channeled into con- 
certed action to restore the supremacy of freedom, it will be a 
national blessing. But if this sense of anger and frustration 
were co vent itself in bitter feuding between liberals and con- 
servatives here at home, it would be a national curse. This we 
must seek to avert and this is why I am here today. 

This situation confronting us calls imperatively for two 
things: 

First of all, it calls for a frank analysis of the lessons of the 
past. If we are to reverse the trend of recent years, if we are 
to force the Communist world back on the defensive, if we are 
to set our sights on the victory of freedom over tyranny, we 
must first of all restudy the strategy and tactics of world com- 
munism and we must draw all the hard, bitter lessons of the 
postwar era. We must decide where we have erred and where 
we have failed and what might have been done to avoid these 
failures. We must all be brutally frank with outselves. Nothing 
less than this will suffice. 

Secondly, I believe that the situation calls imperatively for 
national unity, for unity between Democrats and Republicans, 
liberals and conservatives, Catholics, Protestants, and Jews. 
When I speak of unity, I do not mean unity for the sake of 
unity. I mean unity behind a program designed to assure the 
defeat of communism and the world-wide triumph of freedom. 

The differences that exist within our society are important, 
inevitable and, indeed, proper. But we all share the same basic 
beliefs in freedom and justice, in the God-given nature of 
man’s rights, in the destiny of our country. And these basic 
beliefs that unite us are 10,000 times as important as the 
controversies that divide us. 

In this moment of grave national peril we can no longer 
afford the luxury of exaggerating our political differences, of 
racial or religious bigotry, of emotional extremism on the right 
or emotional extremism on the left. 

Although there is a growing recognition of the need for na- 
tional unity, I believe that there is far too much accusation of 
party by party and group by group. 


I am particularly worried by the growing bitterness of the . 


debate between our liberals and our conservatives. In speaking 
about liberals, I do not mean the totalitarian sympathizers of 
the Soviet Union who disguise themselves as liberals; and in 
speaking about conservatives, I do not mean those who have so 
completely abdicated their belief in freedom that they still 
regret the defeat of nazism. In both instances, 1 refer to the 
great mass of decent Americans whose adherence to these re- 
spective philosophies of government falls within the frame- 
work of the American political tradition. 

Let me give you one example of the price we pay for this 
suspicion and division between liberals and conservatives. 

For several months there has been languishing in a pigeon- 
hole in the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations a bill that 
would establish a Freedom Academy, designed to train thou- 
sands of free world leaders in the science of successfully waging 
the cold war against communism. 

Nothing is more demonstrable than the need for this legis- 
lation. Last year this bill passed the Senate but failed in the 
House because of suspicions by hard anti-Communists there 
that the Freedom Academy would be infiltrated and taken over 
by pro-Communists or by liberals who were soft on com- 
munism. And this year the bill has been buried in the Senate, 
largely, I am inclined to believe, because of the fear of liberals 
that the Freedom Academy would become a sort of fortress of 
militant anticommunism, manned by conservative thinkers. 
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Thus do we let our differences rob us of the unity to do those 
things that must be done if we are to survive. And it need not 


be so. 

The fact is that on the question of communism and how to 
deal with it, neither Republicans nor Democrats, neither 
Liberals nor Conservatives, have had a monopoly on wisdom or 
on folly. 

There have been a few situations, but only a very few, in 
which one party has been more right than the other. There 
have been other situations in which apparent differences boiled 
down to the dismal fact that both parties were wrong, but for 
different reasons. But by and large, our foreign policy has been 
a bipartisan policy. 

When we have had victories, they have invariably been ac- 
complished with bipartisan support. When we have blundered 
with good intentions, we have blundered hand in hand. 

When we have suffered defeat or accepted retreat, the 
policies that resulted in failure have in snost cases enjoyed the 
active Or passive support of both parties. 

As for the acrimonious debate between liberals and conserva- 
tives, as I see the matter, there is, on both sides, some truth, a 
good deal of exaggeration, and far too much self-righteousness. 

There are some conservatives who believe that the problem 
of communism is essentially a problem of a domestic nature 
and, if we could get rid of the Communists in government, then 
the problem of communism would somehow cease to exist. 
They are sometimes disposed to look upon liberals and all 
others who deny this thesis as abettors of the Communist con- 
spiracy. 

This, of course, is a dangerous oversimplification. 

Communism is a massive international movement which has 
in its arsenal many weapons. 

Communism means the Soviet Army and the Chinese Red 
army and all the other armies that march under the hammer 
and sickle. 

It means Radio Moscow and Radio Peiping and a propagan- 
da network a hundred times the size of the combined propagan- 
da resources of the free world. 

It means a science of political warfare that has been sys- 
tematically developed in the Red academies in the 45 years. 
since Lenin seized power. 

It means scores of thousands of trained practitioners of 
— warfare, distributed through every country in the 
world. 

It means proven techniques for confusing public opinion 
in the free world and every conceivable device for exploitin 
differences within each country and among the countries of the 
free world. 

It also means subversion and espionage and infiltration in 
government. 

But the point I want to emphasize here is that infiltration in 
government is only one of many means by which communism 
operates. 

Even if some miraculous method could be found for screen- 
ing every last Communist infiltree out of government, inter- 
national communism would still constitute a formidable 
menace to the free world. 

But those liberals who decry all talk of communism in 
government as “witch hunting” are just as wrong as those 
conservatives who see in it the only real or the major danger 
to our society. Communist infiltration in government has been 
a very real and very serious problem, and it will, I am con- 
vinced, remain a problem so long as there is a Communist 
movement. 

Let us look at a few facts from the record. 

Alger Hill, one of the top officials of our State Department 
was convicted of perjury for denying that he had turned over 
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secret State Department documents to Whittaker Chambers, 
a self-admitted Soviet agent. 

Harry Dexter White, the No. 2 man in our Treasury De- 
partment, according to incontrovertible evidence in the hands 
of the FBI, was also a Soviet agent. 

Frank Coe, onetime assistant to White, was compelled to 
resign as head of the International Monetary Fund when he 
took the fifth amendment in reply to the question: “Are you a 
Communist agent, Mr. Coe?” He is now working for the 
Chinese Government. 

Laurence Duggan, onetime head of the Latin American 
Division of the Department of State, was also identified in 
sworn testimony as a member of the Communist network in 
Government, before his mysterious suicide in 1952. 

And for every one of these infiltrees of top rank, there were 
a dozen infiltrees of lesser rank. 

Communist infiltration in Government may at no time con- 
stitute more than a tiny fraction of 1 percent of all Government 
employees and officials. The potential danger of such an in- 
filtration, however, is obvious. It will never be able to take over 
the American Government from within, as some exaggerated 
fears have had it. But it is a matter of record that this tiny 
fraction of 1 percent has done a lot of damage by purveying 
state secrets to the Kremlin and by misdirecting American 

licy. 

In July 1953 after extensive hearings, the Senate Subcom- 
mittee on Internal Security issued a report on “Interlocking 
Subversion in Government Departments.” Speaking about the 
Communist infiltrators in Government, this report stated: 

“They colonized key committees of Congress. They helped 
write laws, conduct. congressional hearings, and write 
congressional reports. They advised Cabinet members, 
wrote speeches for them, and represented them. They 
staffed interdepartmental committees which prepared basic 
American world policy. They traveled to every continent 
as emissaries and representatives of the American people. 
They attended virtually every international conference 
where statesmen met to shape the future.” 

It would be prudent to assume that Communist infiltration 
of Government offices did not come io an end with the Hiss 
hearings and the hearings held over the next several years. It 
would be prudent to assume this and to take the necessary 
precautions. In doing so, however, we must be careful to avoid 
extremes and careful to protect the civil rights of Government 
employees. 

The ultraliberal extremist and the ultraconservative ex- 
tremist in a sense beget and encourage each other. 

On the one hand, the extremist conservative is sometimes 
too prone to accuse everyone with whom he disagrees of being 
a Communist or a Communist sympathizer. The extremist 
liberal, on the other hand, is able to use every untrue or un- 
substantiated allegation to prove, according to his own lights, 
that Communism is a nonexistent menace which has been 
dreamed up by the reactionaries, and to defend those whose 
complicity in the Communist conspiracy is unmistakable. The 
extremist Conservative reacts in turn by damning all liberals as 
pinks and crypto-Communists. 

And so it moves, in a vicious circle. 

I believe that the extremists on both sides have received far 
more attention than they merit, perhaps because all extremists 
are vociferous, and because extremism is news whereas modera- 
‘ion is not news. This unfortunate emphasis on the extreme 
..ements on both sides has had the effect of driving both the 
liberals and the conservatives further apart, because it has dis- 
torted the impression they have of each other. 

To my conservative friends I would point eut that party 
labels really mean very little, that conservatives have sometimes 
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been very foolish in their relations with the Communists and 
that liberals and, for that matter, Socialists, have often con- 
ducted themselves with wisdom and courage. Rather than 
judging any man on the basis of party label, he should be 
judged on his record of principle and of opposition to com- 
munism. 

It was one of the great liberal Senators of our time, the late 
Robert M. La Follette, Jr., of Wisconsin, who first became 
aware of the seriousness of Communist infiltration in govern- 
ment and brought it to public attention. 

It was the liberal New York weekly, the New Leader, which, 
during the heyday of our wartime alliance with the Kremlin, 
swam against Government policy and the current of editorial 
opinion, challenged the Yalta and Teheran agreements and 
warned against our overtrustful attitude toward our Soviet 
allies. 

While there are a few unions in our country that are under 
Communist control, and some union leaders who suffer from 
fuzzy thinking, on the whole you will find more solid under- 
standing on the subject of communism in the American trade 
union movement than you will in any other major sector of our 
society. In the fight against communism, President George 
Meany, in particular, has shown himself a statesman, an articu- 
late spokesman, a pillar of strength. . 

It was the liberal New York weekly, the New Leader, which, 
who saved Finland from communism in the difficult postwar 
years, while the Finnish Agrarian Party, which was supposed 
to be more conservative, collaborated with the Communists. 

In Berlin, the free world has been; fortunate to have as allies 
and spokesmen, first Mayor Ernst Reuter and now Mayor Wil- 
lie Brandt, both of them Social Democrats. 

I could go on and on with the listing. Among the moderate 
Socialist statesmen who have played an outstanding role in 
resisting communism in Europe, were the late Ernest Bevin 
and the late Herbert Morrison in Britain; Paul-Henri Spaak, 
the recent Secretary General of NATO; Jules Moch, the first 
French Interior Minister to crack down seriously on the Com- 
munists; and Guiseppe Sarragat, the leader of the anti-Com- 
munist Socialists in Italy. 

I would ask my conservative friends to examine and weigh 
the record of liberal anticommunism with an open mind. I am 
confident that, if they do so, it will lead them to reappraise the 
possibilities of conservative-liberal cooperation. 

To my liberal friends I would also appeal for less self- 
righteousness and more tolerance. The liberals may lay claim 
to men like George Meany and Robert La Follette in this coun- 
try and men like Mayor Willie Brandt and Paul-Henri Spaak 
in Europe. But on the other side there have been giants like 
Winston Churchill, Premier de Gasperi of Italy, Chancellor 
Adenauer of Germany, and Gen. Douglas MacArthur, all of 
them conservatives. 

I would urge the liberals, too, to show more balance in their 
political attitudes.. Few of them will challenge the statement 
that communism is the great menace of our time, that the 
Communists are cheats, liars, and murderers and that they 
are Out to cut our throats. But for some reason there are 
liberals who expend a hundred times more energy combating 
rightwing extremism than they ever seem able to put forth 
in the fight against communism. 

Show them an extremist movement on the right, and they 
are off like chargers, anxious for the fray. Show them a move- 
ment like the Fairplay for Cuba Committee, organized under 
Communist direction and with Communist financial support 
bur still able to attract and mislead thousands of innocent 
students, and these selfsame liberals are just not interested. 

This completely imbalanced political attitude is, I am 
afraid, reflected in our press. If it is a matter of exposing 
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some rightwing extremist movement or some movement 
which is accused of rightwing extremism, many of our news- 
papers will devote column after column to the subject, day 
after day. In such cases they display amazing investigative 
resources. But these investigative resources lie dormant and 
unused when there are movements like the Fairplay for Cuba 
C -amittee waiting to be exposed. And when committees of 
Congress expose these Communist front movements for what 
they are, with overwhelming and incontrovertible evidence, 
the reports of these committees are frequently ignored or 
buried. 

I report this to you on the basis of experience. 

In appealing for liberal-conservative unity in the struggle 
against the mortal peril that confronts us, I do not under- 
estimate the difficulties. There are ancient prejudices to be 
overcome, there are areas where agreement will be difficult 
to achieve. But I believe that such unity is possible because 


‘there have already been several highly successful experiments 


in liberal-conservative unity on specific issues. 

Take the issue of the admission of Red China to the U. N. 
This is a basic issue of principle and morality on which the 
American people have from the first been united. Congress 
has repeatedly gone on record, by unanimous votes, as op- 
posing the admission of Red China to the U. N. The broad 
unity which exists on this issue is further reflected in the 
remarkably representative membership of the Committee of 
One Million Against the Admission of Red China to the 
United Nations. On the roster of this committee you will 
find names as diverse as Gov. Charles Edison and the late Gen. 
George C. Marshall, Ambassador Joseph C. Grew, and the 
late Ambassador Warren Austin, Senator Paul Douglas and 
Senator Styles Bridges. It is this broad Democratic-Republican, 
liberal-conservative composition that has made the Committee 
of One Million so effective an organization. 

Let me give you another example, closer to home. During 
the forties, the Communists were able to establish a virtual 
stranglehold over the motion picture trade unions. Recently 
I had a conversation with Roy Brewer, one of the courageous 
trade union officials who helped to break this stranglehold. Mr. 
Brewer told me that they were successful in driving out the 
Communists because they were able to establish an anti- 
Communist coalition that embraced both liberals and con- 


servatives. Without this kind of unity, he said, they could © 


never have succeeded. 

Now, as Ronald Reagan recently told the press, the Com- 
munists are again crawling out from under the rocks in 
Hollywood, and the anti-Communist forces must close ranks 
once again or risk losing the ground they so painfully gained. 

You have come here to find out what you as private citizens 
can do to combat and defeat communism. There is a lot that 
you can do. 

There is a job to be done in combating the Communist 
reinfiltration of Hollywood. 

But even more important than these things, you can help 
to make Government policy. 

Perhaps more than in any other country of the world, the 
people of America have the power to help determine Gov- 
ernment policy on critical issues. 

Before you do any of these things, you must inform your- 
selves. You must attend lectures. You must read books recom- 
mended by competent Bt ie communism. You must 
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with whom they disagree as Communists, or who impugn 
the motives of everyone who has blundered in the fight against 
communism. For there are very few who have not blundered, 
even among our greatest men. I am reminded of the fact that 
it was Winston Churchill, himself the soul of British con- 
servatism and one of the immortal political leaders of all time, 
who was responsible for installing a Communist regime in 
Yugoslavia. 

If you are to be a true fighter for freedom, you must shun 
the amateurs and quacks and extremists, whose anti-com- 
munist activities only compromise the causé of anticom- 
munism. 

You must assiduously attend the meetings of the trade 
unions and of the other organizations to which you belong, 
raise issues, encourage discussions and submit proposals and 
resolutions. 

You must try to remember what you learn. You will find 
it helpful to follow the proceedings of the Senate Subcom- 
mittee on Internal Security and of the House Committee on 
Un-American Activities. You must be careful about your 
facts and careful about making charges and allegations that 
you cannot prove to the hilt. 

You must be tolerant, and err on the side of giving people 
the benefit of the doubt. We must all endeavor to make it 
as easy as possible for those who have joined front organiza- 
tions in innocence or good faith to extricate themselves from 
their associations and come back to the side of freedom. 

Finally, you must make your views known to your repre- 
sentatives in Congress, and to your local press and politicians. 

We must all give our utmost to the struggle, because we 
ate now passing through the deepest and most perilous period 
in our history. 

I would be less than frank with you if I pretended that I 
was altogether satisfied with the conduct of our foreign policy. 

Foreign policy must be based on an understanding of the 
enemy that confronts us—and by our successive follies and 
successive defeats under both Republican and Democratic ad- 
ministrations, we have demonstrated that we do not have 
this understanding. Over and over again we have indulged 
in pipe dreams and wishful thinking and shied away from the 
hard fact that we are locked in a life and death struggle with 
an incredibly cunning, ruthless, and totally evil enemy. 

It requires resourcefulness to meet the many-sided aggres- 
sions of a ruthless and cunning opponent—but we have 
come up with nothing more original than bigger. defense 
budgets and bigger foreign spending programs. 

It requires the courage and understanding to seize the 
initiative to challenge the enemy, to exploit every opportunity 
and press every advantage, to strive. unrelentingly for the 
worldwide victory of freedom. But no such pmposals have 
yet been made that would extricate us from the fatal defensive 
posture of the postwar period. 

We must find a foreign policy that will lead us to victory 
over the evil forces of communism, because the alternative 
to this is the static, defensive, do-nothing foreign policy that 
has led us from disaster to disaster since the close of the war. 

I believe we can find common ground for -uch a foreign 
policy in the timeless words of Thomas Jefferson: “I have 
sworn upon the altar of God eternal hostility against all 
forms of tyranny over the mind of man.” There is no reason 
why all of us, Republicans and Democrats, liberals and con- 
servatives, cannot rededicate ourselves with these words. 

If we so rededicate ourselves, in deed as well as in word, 
I am confident that the American people and their elected 
representatives can devise a foreign policy that will point the 
way to the world-wide triumph of freedom. 
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Through Law 


THERE IS MUCH TO BE DONE 
By THOMAS E. DEWEY, former Governor of New York 
Delivered at the Annual Judicial Conference of the Second Circuit, Whiteface, New York, September 16, 1961 


days is in the movement for World Peace through Law. 

The American Bar Association Special Committee has 
sponsored meetings in most of our major cities. More than 
100 local bar associations have special committees on Peace 
through Law. The first international meeting of judges and 
lawyers was held last June in Costa Rica with all 23 nations 
of the Western Hemisphere represented. Next week a similar 
meeting will be held in Tokyo. 

Of course Mr. Khrushchev’s current activities make all of 
this sound a bit like a medieval theological debate. If he intends 
that we shall all die under his rain of nuclear bombs, he may 
not succeed, but he may well succeed in returning the world 
to the rule of the club or the sword for another thousand years. 
The interesting question is why, if this is his intention, is he so 
busily trying his case before the court of world opinion? 

The notes between our governments during the last two 
months concerning the crisis Mr. Khrushchev has manufactured 
over Berlin, are quite extraordinary. In many respects they 
sound like the briefs of lawyers engaged in a bitter legal 
controversy—a controversy which is going to be settled by a 
court of law, not by a nuclear bomb. 

For example, on July 19, the United States note to Moscow 
asserted that “The Soviet Union is attempting to invade the 
basic rights of others.” The note asserted that the United States 
was “determined to defend its legal rights in West Berlin.” 

What legal rights? Those flowing, we asserted, “from the 
‘unconditional surrender of Nazi Germany’ and agreements 
signed during the war and after between the . ‘rf occupying 
powers.” 

On August 17 we protested the brutal division of Berlin as 
“a flagrant violation of the quadripartite status of Berlin,” as 
“illegal” and as “a violation of the solemnly pledged oath of 
the USSR in agreement on the zones of occupation.” 

Now, you would expect such argument from the Free World. 
We are accustomed to the rule of law and we appeal to man- 
kind for the peaceful solution of problems based on agreements 
and international law. The world ought to know that we hold 
no territory by conquest, that we are not an imperialistic power 
and that all we want is a world in which man can be left alone 
and at peace. If anyone had any doubts on this subject, all he 
would have to do is examine the record, including the libera- 
tion of the Philippines which, over many years we nourished 
and developed so that, without compulsion, we could make 
them free and self-governing. 

Perhaps the Kremlin suspects that some large portions of the 
world do really know this. The Russians may have some doubts 
about the effectiveness of their progaganda to the contrary. 
Perhaps they really do want to solve problems at the con- 
ference table, ultimately, even though the problems exist only 
by reason of their aggression. Any sensible dictator who wants 
to conquer the world wou'd be expected to prefer to get it in 
good condition instead of acquiring a smashed up and crippled 
wreck. 

Whatever the reasons, the Soviets proceeded like lawyers to 
try their case on Berlin. On August 19 they filed a full-dress 
nine-point brief of more than 3,000 words defending their 
legal position. In this document they accused the West of re- 
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peated and detailed violations of the agreements and asserted 
their own resulting legal right to sign a separate peace treaty 
with East Germany. 

We replied on August 26 with documents from the Protocol 
on Zones of Occupation and Administration, quotations from 
joint allied statements, from agreements terminating the block- 
ade of Berlin and agreements controlling air traffic. On Septem- 
ber 1 we published a fourteen year-old, hitherto secret transla- 
tion of a Soviet report on control of air and on September 3 the 
Soviets replied with another long brief, this time with seven 
points. Again they were arguing law, as we were. They con- 
tended that our alleged conduct described in their earlier nine- 
point brief had destroyed the quadripartite status and “turned 
West Berlin into a base for sabotage, espionage, speculative 
and other subversive activities.” They deemed the conduct of 
the West “criminal” and “dangerous to the cause of peace.” 
They described our use of the air corridors as a means of trans- 
porting to West Berlin “revanchists, militarists, spies and 
saboteurs.” 

It is in this note that the Soviets made their penultimate 
argument. They charged that our conduct stands “in flagrant 
contradiction to universally accepted standards of international 
law.” They concluded that, and I quote the entire astonishing 
sentence, “To admit the reverse to be reasonable would mean to 
replace law in international life with iniquity, and international 
legal orderliness by chaos in relations between states.” 

So here you have the Soviet Union, which has achieved every 
bit of territory it controls by war or treason and subversion now 
rising to the high moral plane of reliance upon international 
law. This is the supreme irony of the Soviet position. 

Of course the question is: is this just propaganda or have 
they joined us? If it is just propaganda, do they really think that 
documents of this kind reach the masses of pebples around the 
world? I doubr it. If they really believe they have a sound 
position in international law, which they have been at such 
great pains to assert and to document, then why do they af- 
front the whole world by exploding bomb after bomb in the 
atmosphere? 

Do they hold an illusion that free people do not realize that 
this duplicity has been planned for months if not years, to 
induce us to fall behind in the development of nuclear weapons 
while they secretly prepared to make a great advance? I am 
told that it takes at least six months to prepare for tests of the 
variety and magnitude of the tests the Russians are now con- 
ducting. They must know that we and most other people realize 
they have been secretly planning this demarche all during the 
period they were talking about peaceful coexistence. 

These are mysteries only history will solve. Ir does seem 
clear that the immense effort at documentation of a legal 
position in Germany is a high tribute to public opinion and 
the desire of the people of the world to achieve peace through 
law. ; 

Anyone would be an idiot to believe that anything short of 
surrender of the whole world to Russian aggression would 
bring about “peace” today. The only thing that will contain the 
Russians is superior power and moral courage and leadership in 
the free world. I prayerfully hope we have these elements to- 

day. 
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Meanwhile the very recognition, at such great pains, of the 
significance of legal rights, has a special meaning. It means that 
these: people who are now acting like barbarians realize that 
civilization does indeed have its virtues. Even though they have 
re-written history, many of them know a good deal of the 
truth. They must know that if they fail to conquer the world by 
force and subversion they will some day have to live in a world 
governed by law. For this reason the movement for peace 
through law among the lawyers of the world has genuine sub- 
stance. 

Nearly two centuries of work has gone into this effort. 
Pioneer efforts in modern times may be said to stem from the 
Jay Treaty of 1794. Following the Revolutionary War, a num- 
ber of disputes arose between Britain and the United States, a 
principal one involving the boundary between the State of 
Maine and Nova Scotia. The Treaty of peace had fixed the 
boundary at the St. Croix River; the trouble was that there were 
two St. Croix rivers. 

Tempers rose on both sides of the Atlantic and, as always, 
there were hotheads who were willing to start shooting all 
over again. Sober minds prevailed long enough to get the whole 
controversy into the hands of arbitrators. This enabled public 
debate to subside; nationalist tempers cooled and excitement 
evaporated. Trained experts were able to settle down. to quiet 
negotiations, examining all aspects of the affair. Somewhere 
between the work of the diplomats and the arbitrators a solu- 
tion was found. It represented a compromise which placed the 
boundary at neither of the two St. Croix rivers but, in effect, 
halfway in between. This was not judicial settlement nor even 
arbitration in the usual sense, but it worked and it kept the 
peace. 

There followed a full century in which the device of inter- 
national arbitration reached its fullest flower. More than 177 
international disputes were settled by this device and the 
United States was a party to 79 of them. Many of these disputes 
were of a highly controversial and political nature. 

This quasi-judicial process reached a high point in 1872 


with the Alabama Claims Arbitration. Great Britain paid the, 


United States $15.5 million for damage to our shipping by 
British built ships during the Civil War. 

This and other arbitrations achieved such high prestige that 
world sentiment supported major efforts to formalize the 
procedures. As a result the Hague Convention of 1899 es- 
tablished the Permanent Court of Arbitration and it was widely 
hailed as another great step toward peace in the world. 

Still the Court had no power of compulsion; it was in reality 
just a permanent panel—available if anyone wished to use it. 
Secretary Hay proceeded to negotiate a number of treaties re- 
quiring submission of disputes to the panel, but in 1905, the 
blow fell. The Senate of the United States refused to ratify the 
treaties without reservations. As a result, there was no com- 
pulsion on us to arbitrate and no compulsion on others. With- 
out binding agreement we and the rest of the nations were 
back where we started. 

Another start was made at the second Hague Convention in 
1907 where statesmen again made a prolonged effort to 
strengthen the Court and to obtain general agreement on com- 
pulsory arbitration in limited fields. Again there was failure. 
Because the world did not move forward, it moved backward. 
International arbitration declined both in prestige and in use. 

By 1920 the world was ready for another effort. With bril- 
liant leadership from the United States, the Permanent Court of 
International Justice was created under the League of Nations. 
This was a major advance, for the new Court was not an ar- 
bitration panel but a judicial body with jurisdiction over con- 
troversies on a world-wide basis. Forty-five nations filed their 
declarations accepting compulsory jurisdiction of the Court, and 
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65 disputes were brought to the Court between 1920 and 1945. 

Once again, however, the United States failed to join in ad- 
hering to the Court and its promise was never fulfilled. 

With the formation of the United Nations in 1946, the 
Permanent Court was reconstituted as the International Court 
of Justice. Thirty-one nations accepted its compulsory juris- 
diction in the limited areas involved. This time we accepted 
the Court but the Senate reserved to itself the right to de- 
‘ermine what matters are within our domestic jurisdiction. So 
again our adherence is of limited usefulness. 

Curiously enough, despite these setbacks, there have been 
encouraging developments on a regional basis. For example, 
the Central American Court of Justice was established in 1907 
with jurisdiction over all controversies among the five Central 
American states. It operated in a number of matters with great 
success. The only trouble was after Nicaragua lost two cases 
she denounced the treaty at the end of the agreed 10 years and 
the Court came to an end. 

Meanwhile, the Inter-American system, begun in 1889, made 
progress in a larger area. With the Bogota Pact of 1948 the 
states of the Americans established regional procedures for 
mediation and arbitration of controversies, with ultimate re- 
course to the International Court or to the United Nations. 
Here again, however, the United States attached to its ac- 
ceptance important jurisdictional reservations. 

Since World War II the most spectacular growth of inter- 
national cooperation has occurred in Western Europe. One of 
the most striking of these developments is the six-nation 
European Coal and Steel Community established in 1952 as an 
outgrowth of the Schuman Plan. The Court created under the 
Community has already been called upon to review executive 
decisions of the High Authority in many familiar fields. It has 
handed down rulings on discriminatory practices, minimum 
prices, and anti-monopoly provisions. More recently the Court's 
power was extended to embrace the European Economic Com- 
munity, designed to create a common market, and the European 
Atomic Energy Community (Euratom) formed to pool the 
atomic energy resources of the member nations. There is also 
the seventeen nation European Nuclear Energy Agency which 
was created in 1957 by OEEC. Another major European re- 
gional development was the Treaty establishing the Benelux 
Economic Union between Belgium, the Netherlands and 
Luxembourg. Now, of course, the Common Market has suc- 
ceeded greatly with the Inner Six and real promise that the 
Outer Seven will join. 

These are exciting developments. Here are neighboring na- 
tions with many points of friction. Many of them are ancient 
enemies. Today their desire for peace and economic unity had 
led them to rise above petty nationalism and ancient grudges to 
show the way to the rest of the world. 

Throughout recorded history the people of the world have 
accepted wars and the threats of wars as inevitable. We have 
now passed to a new stage almost without noticing it. In recent 
years we have come to a stage where war between the leading 
Western nations is genuinely unthinkable. 

Can you imagine Italy and Austria going to war in their 
blazing controversy over the rights of the population in Alto 
Adige? Can you imagine Britain and the United States, or 
Britain and France going to war today over anything which any 
of them might conceivably do? 

This change is not just because we have been drawn to- 
gether through economic compulsion. It is not just because we 
all face the common threat of Communist conquest. I think 
it is reasonable to say that there has been a basic advance in 
civilization among the free peoples. 

How do we carry that advance forward? Obviously this de- 
votion to peace through negotiation and law does not include 
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the nations which do not in practice subscribe to it. Until the 
barbarians of the Communist bloc become civilized or change 
their governments, the free world must be prepared to the limit 
to visit more destruction upon them than they can visit upon 
us. This stalemate of terror could go on for decades but some- 
time, some day the stalemate may force the aggressors to turn 
to peaceful methods of achieving legitimate ends. This gives 
meaning and importance to the work of the bar and the 
judiciary. There is much to be done. 

The free world simply cannot afford the risk of wars between 
its own members. Therefore the development of machinery for 
settlement of international disputes should proceed at the most 
rapid possible rate. The body of international law is being codi- 
fied but there are huge gaps in it which will need to be filled 
by international agreements. The techniques of arbitration and 
judicial settlement before the International Court of Justice 
should be widely advanced and much better understood. The 
reservation attached to our adherence to the Court ought to be 
repealed. 

The whole business of treaty-making needs modernization 
and I might add it needs legal attention. The very fact that 
both the West and the Soviets can marshall arguments from 
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the countless protocols, orders, agreements, treaties and under- 
standings over Germany indicates that at least at some stapes 
both sides needed a good lawyer. 

It is the business of lawyers to write instruments which say 
what the parties mean. It is even more the business of good 
lawyers to explore points of omission so that differences cannot 
arise and so that 50 years hence the agreement of the parties 
will still be found to have been complete and precisely ex- 
pressed. Since treaty-making involves the most fundamental of 
rights, it can also involve the risks of war. Governments should 
call on their most distinguished talent in drafting treaties in- 
stead of casually tossing off agreements as they have too often 
done in the past. 

Just to keep the peace among ourselves we, of the free world, 
have a giant undertaking immediately at hand. To prepare the 
machinery for the day when the whole woric may be willing to 
accept peace through law, the system should be rapidly ad- 
vanced. 

This, of course, is to some extent both a political and military 
task. In the final analysis, it is the great duty and the great op- 
portunity of the judiciary and the bar. 


Tension In The Caribbean 


UNITED STATES MUST ACT QUICKLY 
By CARLOS TODD, former political editor of the Times of Havana, Cuba 
Delivered to the Kiwanis Club of Miami, Florida, August 11, 1961 


and a pleasure to address you today in a city that has 
opened its generous heart to those of us who have 
been forced to leave our country. 

Miami, which up to a short time ago—it feels like centuries 
—was the resort city of Cubans, has now become our home; 
and it is the people of Miami, with their friendliness and 
willingness to help, that has made a painful transition a great 
deal easier on all of us. 

I wish to speak to you today about a murderous process that 
has been erroneously, if not indifferently, described as the 
Cuban problem, the Castro mess, and again as tension in the 
Caribbean. 

I am a Cuban citizen, born in Cuba, who has lived most of 
his adult life in that lovely and unfortunate island. As political 
editor for the newspaper Times of Havana, I lived through 
nearly 2 years of the frightful fiasco that is the so-called 
Castro revolution—in reality the Communist conquest of Cuba. 

I have been witness to the total eradication of all freedoms 
in Cuba; to the destruction of its wealth and industry by the 
Red invaders; to the studied dismemberment of the Cuban 
family; and to the poisoning of the minds of young and old, 
to the degree where mountainous hatreds have been de- 
liberately instilled into the hearts of a people who were once 
gay and happy and carefree. 

I have seen all this happen before by very eyes; and I 
cannot dismiss it with the word “tension.” 

It is totally inadequate to say that I speak to you about 
“tension in the Caribbean,” when that so-called tension has 
become open warfare to the death. 

There may be some among you that still believe that the 
word “war” implies only much shooting and desolation and 
nothing else. Only very recently, we have had occasion to 
witness this type of warfare in the ill-fated, abortive invasion 
attempt by a handful of young Cubans who willingly sacrificed 
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their lives for the cause of freedom. 

Nevertheless, that skirmish—for it was no more than that— 
was only a small armed engagement which served to accentu- 
ate the other kind of war, a war that is being waged relent- 
lessly in the Caribbean and in every corner of this earth, the 
war for public opinion. 

That tyrant and superb politician, Adolf Hitler, wrote “Mein 
Kampf” that public opinion was the mightiest factor of our 
time. He used it well and used it to the hilt. He has been sur- 
passed and left far behind by Soviet Russia, which adopted 
some of his methods and added embellishments of her own. 

This war—the war of advertising, for that is what propa- 
ganda really is—is being fought with tenacity, intelligence, 
and diligence by international communism. 

The immediate and direct result of this type of warfare is 
what you call “tension,” under the accepted semantics of the 
Western World. But it remains war to the death, no matter 
what you choose to call it. Mao Tse-tung recognized the prin- 
ciple years ago and wrote, “Politics is war without bloodshed. 
War is politics with bloodshed.” 

This tension, this war without bloodshed in the Caribbean, 
dates from the time that Fidel Castro, together with his Com- 
munist master, Ernesto Ché Guevara, landed in Cuba in 
December 1956. From that moment, and throughout the suc- 
ceeding months, tension increased fearfully within the island 
of Cuba; but it had not, as yet, reached any appreciable degree 
outside the country. 

Tension in the Caribbean began from that date as it in- 
evitably begins in every single place in the world where the 
Communists initiate their well tried and successful prograra of 
infiltration, subversion, propagandizing and bribery to secure 
total power in any given area. The Congo, Laos, Vietnam, 
Berlin, Cuba—every single focus of tension can be directly 
attributed to Communist action. 

Open bloodless warfare—tension, if you insist in calling it 
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that—intensified and finally burst forth from Cuba with 
explosive force, immediately after Castro and his Communists 
came to power on January 1 of 1959. 

It became open warfare in the armed sense when the Cuban 
Communist Government attempted an abortive invasion of 
Panama in April of 1959. It is worthy of note that the invaders 
were politely returned to Cuba by the Panamanian Government. 
Castro tried again, in August of that year, to invade the 
Dominican Republic, in an attempt that also died at birth. 
The seas around the island were containing armed Cuban Com- 
munist aggression. 

They did not and have not contained the open bloodless 
warfare, the tension that has spread throughout the countries 
of South and Central America. It has become impossible to 
limit that warfare to the Caribbean, to quarantine it, as you 
would a deadly disease, from the rest of Latin America. It is 
increasing daily and it is achieving new victories and faithful 
adherents in this hemisphere. 

It has invaded this country today; and for the last 4 
months it has become the subject of urgent discussion from 
the top of the White House down to the home of the humblest 
citizen who reads newspapers or watches television. 

For the origins of this tension, one may begin with the 
relationship that existed between the United States and the 
nations of the Caribbean, Central and South America, in the 
era of Franklin D. Roosevelt. Those relations were at an 
all-time high; and the political, commercial, and industrial 
prestige of this country remained unchallenged in the hemi- 
sphere. The cordiality between your neighbors to the south 
and your government was a strong bond for hemispheric unity. 

Curiously enough, the policy of the good neighbor became, 
unconsciously to Latin American nations, the policy of the 
good father. An umbrella of protection—real or imaginary, 
as you wish—did not permit the ictrusion of world power 
politics on the Latin American scene. The peoples of our 
countries felt, at that time, that the United States was con- 
cerned with their welfare, and reacted accordingly. 

It was only after World War II, when militant communism 
began to march inexorably in every single continent in the 
world, that the Latin Americ2zp mind began to have serious 
doubts of American intentions. Aid in enormous quantities 
went to reconstruct the ruin of Europe; the Asians received 

‘tr share of largesse; African countries began to acquire 
me. -mportance in world politics; and in their comfortable 
acceprauce of a sure thing, the United States did not turn 
an eye on Latin America. We became poor relations of no 
consequence. 

Further, and more grievous still, the United States, whilst 
leaving the Latin American republics to fend for themselves, 
resigned its position as the pater familias of the hemisphere; 
and in doing so, effectively relinquished its position of leader- 
ship. You were no longer captain of the vessel. You became a 
mere member of the crew, defaulting all the privileges of the 
master of the ship. 

You refused to assume the responsibility and the risk that 
had made you the undisputed leader of this hen.isphere; and, 
instead of a former father, you became a rather questionable 
uncle. 

Nothing had been basically changed in the everyday world 
of diplomacy, business and industry; but there was a subtle 
difference in the overall picture that we Latin Americans 
were quick to notice. In the world of human relationships, 
there is nothing so appalling and insulting as to be considered 
safe by another person. It is an unspoken insult; and the 
dividing line between tolerance and contempt becomes very 
blurred under the circumstances. 

That was the position in which you found yourself when the 
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specter of communism began to haunt the hemisphere; and 
you frantically tried to buy and hold tin-pot dictators in 
different Latin American countries to protect your holdings 
against the advance of the Red hordes. In doing so you played 
right into Communist hands by actions which brought the 
inevitable reaction to dictatorships; revolutions, and the in- 
stallment of the so-called independent governments of the 
left. The leadership, that you had once assumed and kept for 
sO many years continued to slip from your grasp—and in 
your paralysis of action and with your political blunders, you 
continued to make matters worse. 

For the liberty of action which you once possessed as the 
hemispheric leader, had now passed out of your hands. You 
were the leaders no longer; and our peoples began to look 
upon you with ever-increasing doubts. In 1958, following 
the innocent theory that making a better humpty-dumpty would 
clear up matters for all concerned, your aid and your con- 
fused torpor unleashed the one force in this hemisphere that 
you had been so earnestly trying to repel: international com- 
munism. 

Following the insane belief that the creation of an “inde- 
pendent government of the left” in Cuba would show the 
rest of Latin America the pristine purity of your intentions, 
you were—to use one of your expressions—conned into 
believing in and vitally aiding and abetting the rise of Fidel 
Castro in Cuba. 

Not that you were not warned. Your own special Govern- 
ment departments informed your higher authorities of the 
nature of the hoodlums that run Cuba today before their 
accession to power. The information and the advice were 
ignored; and on January 1, 1959, Fidel Castro took over Cuba; 
and then, Ernesto Ché Guevara, of the Argentine and inter- 
national communism, took over Fidel Castro. Your “inde- 
pendent government of the left” became the first firm foothold 
of the Soviets and the Red Chinese in this hemisphere—and 
you helped them to do it. 

Imagine, then, the feeling that has been rising in Latin 
America since then. Every day that passed brought new insult 
and calumny from the Cuban Communists; and the United 
States, the greatest power on this earth sat back and remained 
wrapped in silent dignity. “El que calla, otorga,” says the 
Spanish proverb—"“He who remains silent, relinquishes”— 
which is exactly the manner in which your actions were inter- 
preted by the people of Latin America. The great Nation of 
the north was great no more. A small speck on the Caribbean 
could insult it, confiscate its goods, kidnap its planes, jail and 
execute its citizens, arrest its diplomats, snub its Ambassador, 
and get away with it. 

Oh, you had your troubles. If you intervened, you would 
be called bullies and aggressors. If yc : didn’t, then you became 
the goat of the hemisphere and the world. 

The picture of a declining United States, enervated, para- 
lyzed, vacillating, robbed of the ability to act, was a delicious 
one to be enjoyed. You worried about popularity—about what 
the other fellow would say—in a world that couldn’t care less. 

For some Latin Americans, the time had come to take sides. 
Castro said early in 1959, “You are with the revolution or 
against it.” This has become the cry in all Latin America * * * 
“You are with communism or against it.” And never forget 
that people always wish to be on the winning side. So far, 
you are losing. 

The recent fiasco in Cuba has only served to confirm that 
conviction to Caribbean and other Latin American nations. The 
harm that has been done by the failure of a small expedition 
is incalculable; and you now stand on the threshold of a 
“G6otterdammerung” in this hemisphere. 

For the tension, the open warfare that emanated from little 
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Cuba has srown to monstrous proportions in Latin America, 
and your own Security is being threatened, according to the 
recent words of President Kennedy. 

They have served, if only momentarily, to give pause to the 
Communist offensive; and they have brought some measure of 
hope to those people of the Caribbean and the hemisphere, 
which have always looked to the United States as the paladin 
of freedom and the shield against Conimunist aggression and 
intervention. 

For the moment only; for that aggression and intervention 
has been made perfectly evident in the Caribbean today, with 
a Cuba invaded and conquered by the evil forces that guide 
the moves of the men of the Kremlin and Peiping. 

The presidential words did not allay the fact that the 
defeat of on invasion of Communist Cuba has been a major 
defeat for this country in the cyes of all Latin America and 
the world. Condemnation for the American-backed invasion 
in the United..Nations and in many Latin American quarters 
is not a condemaiation for U. S. intervention in Cuba, and I 
say intervention between quotation marks. The condemnation 
comes because,‘in the eyes of the world, this country lost. 

Will Rogets said it in well chosen words, viewing the 
American political scene years ago, when he stated, “On the 
day after election, they do not ask you whether you held 
a nice, clean campaign. The only question they ask you is: 
Did you win?” 

And that is the only question that was asked silently by the 
nations of Latin America after the failure of the U. S.-backed, 
Cuban-manned invasion. Did you win? Nothing else. For 
nothing else matters. 

Consider, ladies, and gentlemen, that these nations who 
regarded you as a protector—although they paradoxically 
screamed intervention just recently—have only to glance at 
the map of the world to judge you a bad security risk. 

Within the short space of 16 years, the Communists have 
won control over more than 800 million people in 13 coun- 
tries; and they have advanced from their initial base in Russia 
to win sensational successes in four continents * * * including 
North America. It is incontestable to say at this moment that 
they are wining that war to the death, the war of tension. 
And it is perfectly evident that, with the exception of the 
Cubat:: skirmish, they have done it without resorting to an 
all-out shooting war. 

Indeed, they have won an armed clash at your very doorstep, 
which has left the people of this country stunned and aghast 
at their impotence before the Communist invader. 

The world knows that the Communist onslaught on Cuba 
was not an attack on our little island. It was, as it is, a direct 
attack by Soviet Russia and Communist China on the United 
States of America. That you have permitted this attack and 
acknowledged a small armed victory with impunity—no 
matter what other considerations must be taken into account 
by you—has not been lost on Latin Americans. 

Weak countries, like people, will forever look to the strong 
for guidance and help. If the United States is not ready to 
repel the Communist invader, if it does not lead us Latin 
Americans in the fight against these forces of evil, why should 
we act? In fact, how can we act against the armed might of 
Soviet Russia and its Chinese ally, already firmly entrenched 
across the straits of Florida? 

Be certain that no matter how you act, you will find 
world-wide criticism hurled at you. You are called imperialists 
and aggressors without sending a single armed man into 
Cuba. You will be called much worse if you do. The Com- 
munists will hold a world-wide propaganda feast, and the 
United States will be served up with an apple in its mouth. 

Yet, if you are to survive as a nation, if you are to keep 
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what little prestige American power still maintains, you must 
act, and you must act quickly. Otherwise, Khrushchev's words 
will become tragically prophetic vithin a very short time: 
“Your grandchildren will live under communism.” The man 
means what he says. He intends to see to it that it becomes a 
reality. 

‘We Latin Americans are accused of being dramatic, pas- 
sionate and mercurial in our ways. Underneath that exterior, 
we are all hard realists. And it is difficult for us, as realists, 
to understand exactly how you have permitted such open and 
arrogant Communist intrusion in your own bailiwick, with 
total impunity for the intruders on our hemispheric and your 
national security. 

Ir is impossible to deal with the Soviets and the Chinese 
by conventional methods of modern diplomacy. They operate 
in exactly the same manner as do your gangsters, who work 
completely outside human laws and ignore them alt, >-her 
when it suits their purposes. It is inconceivable that you have 
not realized, as a nation, that the exact, same methods of 
Hitler's Germany nearly brought a German victory in Europe 
for precisely the same reasons. People simply refused to believe 
that nations could act thus. 

It is happening again. But this time the enemy is organizing 
on a world-wide basis and is busily subverting, infiltrating and 
corrupting the very system that you are called upon to defend 
-—and doing it from within your own borders. And you are 
tacitly permitting him to do so with ghastly unconcern. 

Do not believe for one moment that the rest of Latin 
America is not going to follow in the footsteps of Cuba. The 
southern continent will go entirely Communist; and it will do 
sO very soon, unless you act rapidly to prevent it. 

To those of you who still do nor believe that a well 
organized, aggressive minority can take over a country with 
frightening ease, let me point to the case in Cuba. And, 
gentlemen, do not forget that right here, in the United States, 
a well organized, aggressive minority succeeded in changing 
your Constitution. Recall the 18th amendment. Recall, please, 
that a majority of your people bowed to the wishes of a 
well organized, aggressive minority, which condemned you 
to years of prohibition. 

Meanwhile, the Communists are busy with plans for their 
Latin American takeover. Czech machineguns are being 
shipped to Colombian Red elements; and frenzied efforts are 
being made to unite them into a cohesive and effective force. 
In Cuba, Castro’s guerrilla tutor is training Cubans for the 
invasion of Venezuela and Panama. The main attack is being 
directed against Venezuela, where Betancourt’s hold becomes 
more tenuous with every day that passes. Brazil is another 
danger zone. Only in Peru—where documents of the most 
incriminating nature were abducted from the Cuban Embassy 
by Cubans, providing a huge conspiracy against the Peruvian 
Government, has communism been containcd—not defeated. 

At the moment, you stand tied hand and foot by the very 
“entangling alliances” that George Washington warned against. 
Whilst Soviet Russia conveniently ignores the United Nations 
and international treaties when it suits her—and gets away 
with it—you are ensnared in a web which will eventually 
smother you to death; and which is now being used with 
diabolical cleverness to stay your hand in your own defense. 


The weapons that you have at hand in the international 
arena lie forgotten by your former Latin American allies. The 
Rio Treaty and the Caracas Declaration, which provided the 
means and the force to cast out communism from this 
hemisphere, are crumbling into dust. 

You are being slowly and inexorably surrounded. Most 
of Europe is gone. Asia is practically gone. The entire west 
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coast of Africa, facing the Atlantic, is going. Latin America 
is about to go. 

It does not take much imagination to see the realization 
of Lenin’s dream when he said, “We shall surround the United 
States. Without having to fire a shot, it will drop into our 
hands like a ripe fruit.” 

If this country is to survive, it must accept not only the 
responsibilities, but also the risks, of power. And it must 
come to understand one of the basic laws of power: it must 
be demonstrated or it must be used. Otherwise, power is 
nonexistent. 

As Americans, you are faced with the greatest challenge 
that history has ever hurled at you. As Americans, you have 
always been mortal enemies of tyranny and despotism; of mass 
executions and mass imprisonment; of the concentration camp 
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and the torture chamber; of viciousness and cruelty and op- 
pression. Time and again you have fought against these things; 
and now you must fight against them once more. 

Yesterday, you called these things nazism and you fought 
and won. Today these same things are called communism; 
and again you might fight and win. For if you do not face the 
issue squarely, you will go down to inevitable defeat, and the 
entire world will become prey to the forces of evil. 

Your forefathers never wavered, never hesitated, never 
counted the risks, never considered the odds * * * and they 
won. You, their descendants, cannot allow this precious 
heritage to be destroyed. 

The fate of the entire world is at stake. You hold too much 
of the future of mankind to allow it to slip so heartrendingly 
from your hands. 


A POLICY 
By ROBERT P. GRIFFIN, Congressman from Michigan 


Delivered in the House of Representatives, Washington, D. C., September 11, 1961 


Nation, I hope that a recent vote in the House of 

Representatives has demonstrated to the doubtful 
that a significant majority in the House of Representatives— 
who reflect the views of the people—do not believe that the 
centralized Federal Government should assume a primary or 
major role in the financing—and control—of elementary and 
secondary education. 

Last week the House voted to extend for 2 years the Na- 
tional Defense Education Act as well as Public Laws 815 and 
874, which apply to federally impacted areas. However, a week 
earlier, the House refused, by an overwhelming vote of 242 to 
169, to consider a comprehensive legislative “package” which 
would have put the Federal Government well on the road 
toward an all-out, across-the-board program of general Federal 
aid to elementary and secondary education. 

To be sure, the resounding defeat administered to the “foot 
in the door” general Federal aid package can be attributed in 
large measure to high-handed procedural tactics which were 
employed by some Democratic leaders. There are those who 
believe that the primary purpose of the maneuver was to shift 
political blame. However, even though the vote may have 
served that purpose for some, I am convinced that the sig- 
nificance of the vote went beyond a slap at procedural tactics. 

In my opinion, the vote in the House registered an underly- 
ing, often unexpressed—but deep-seated—conviction on the 
part of most Members of Congress, and most Americans, that 
the long-range interests of our Nation will best be served by 
keeping the primary responsibility for financing—and control- 
ling—elementary and secondary education close to the people, 
at the State and local levels of government. 

This Congress is overwhelmingly controlled by the Demo- 
cratic Party. The House vote was a reaffirmation, I believe, 
of a view held by Thomas Jefferson and the Founding Fathers 
that there are at least some functions of government which are 
best handled by the people themselves—and should not be dele- 
gated to the centralized Federal Government. 

If my analysis of the temper of Congress—and of the people 
—is correct, then education and the Nation as a whole would 
be greatly benefited by a clear and definitive statement now as 
to the Federal role in the field of education. Such an enuncia- 
tion of fundamental policy would be most meaningful and ef- 
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fective if it were to come from the President, as well as from 
the Congress. Such a declaration should sweep away the cob- 
webs of confusion and uncertainty by clearly defining and 
delineating responsibilities in the field of education. 

I believe it is time for a clear declaration of policy that in 
this field the Federal Government will confine its participation 
primarily to the level of higher education, and that the re- 
sponsibility for financing and controlling elementary and 
secondary education does, and should continue to, rest squarely 
on the State and local levels of government. 

Such an enunication of policy concerning the Federal role 
in education could serve several important purposes: First, it 
would spur into action some States and school districts which 
have been holding back and delaying their efforts because of 
political promises of Federal aid; second, it would mean that 
the Federal Government could concentrate its assistance in the 
area of education where there is now the greatest need; and 
third, in some measure, significant Federal assistance at the 
level of higher education should increase the level of funds 
available at the State and local levels for elementary and second- 
ary education. 

As a nation, we desperately need a definitive statement of 
basic policy delineating the legitimate and proper role of the 
Federal Government in education. It is apparent that many of 
those who call themselves liberals do not recognize any lifnits 
or bounds concerning the ultimate Federal role in this field. On 
the other hand, many ultraconservatives are completely unreal- 
istic in their demand and contention that the Federal Govern- 
ment should have no interest and play no part whatsoever in 
education. 

I believe that this somewhat hazy, fuzzy philosophical im- 
passe, which has retarded progress, could best be resolved—and 
the Nation could get off “dead center” on the Federal aid to 
education issue—if it were made clear, as matter of national 
policy, that the major thrust and effort of the Federal Govern- 
ment is to be concentrated in the area of higher education. 

There are a number of good reasons why such a national 
policy would be sound and sensible: 

First. Even if it were otherwise appropriate, the Federal 
Government should not, and could not, assume the gigantic 
burden of financing education across the board in all its 
phases and at all levels. The experiences of the recent past have 
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pointed up, it seems to me, that when the Federal Govern- 
ment tries to be the patron of all, it can end up being the 
benefactor of none. 

The cost of education at all levels, and in at! its phases, is so 
great and so burdensome that it should not be shifted, gradual- 
ly or otherwise, to the Federal Government which already is 
overburdened with costly functions, many of which cannot be 
handled at any other level of Government. 

Second. The Federal Government may have an indirect in- 
terest in education generally, but it has a direct and immediate 
interest in the products of our colleges and universities. This is 
obvious when one considers the Federal responsibility in such 
fields as defense, foreign affairs, and space. From the pool of 
college-trained people must be recruited the men and women 
who undertake the tasks which have the highest national 
priorities. 

Third. If the Federal Government does not provide some 
support in the area of higher education, there is grave 
risk that such support will not be adequately provided other- 
wise. In large measure, the task of providing education beyond 
the high school is performed by institutions which are inter- 
state or national in character. A large percentage of college and 
university students come from States other than the State in 
which the institution happens to be located. It is not alto- 
gether logical or reasonable to expect local and State govern- 
ments to provide all of the support needed by such institutions. 


I believe it is significant to recognize also that the average 
local taxpayer feels a sense of direct responsibility to provide 
adequately for the local elementary school down the block 
which is attended by his children and his neighbors’ children. 
But he is not so likely to feel the same sense of responsibility 
with respect to a college or university located in another part 
of the State. 

It is not reasonable, I submit, to expect the States to support 
completely the vast research programs needed in miedicine, 
science, and other fields, the benefits of which know no State 
boundaries. 

Last year the U. S. Office of Education prepared a study, at 
the request of the then Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, Arthur S. Flemming, setting forth the needs and goals 
in the field of higher education during the next 10 years. 

That study documents in sharp detail an impending crisis in 
higher education. The inevitable consequences of the high 
birth rate of the midforties, producing a tidal wave of young 
people, may have strained our elementary and secondary schools 
but it threatens to inundate our colleges and universities in the 
next few years. 

Here are a few of the facts: College enrollments are ex-, 
pected to increase by more than 1 million during the next 5 
years. Colleges will have to recruit more new professional staff 
in the next 10 years than we now have in the total higher 
education force of teachers, researchers and administrators. 
Salary budgets of colleges and universities will have to increase 
from about $2.8 billion in 1961 to $5.8 million by 1967. Col- 
leges will have to spend $8.6 billion .2 the next 5 years on 
physical plant expansion, renovation and replacement alone. 

Significantly, the practical political obstacles to enactment of 
Federal legislation in this field are not as formidable in the area 
of higher education. The proponents of all-out, general Federal 
aid, who have been “beating the drums” for many years, can- 
not lay their failures at the doorstep of any one political party. 
It is rather a reflection of the sincere doubt on the part of a 
majority of our citizens, represented by Members of Congress 
in both major political parties, concerning the wisdom of 
transferring to the Federal Government the responsibility of 
providing general support for our public elementary and 
secondary schools. The potential dangers—whether real or 
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imagined—of centralized Federal control of education deeply 
concern many p~ ple especially when Federal programs 7-e 
aimed at our you... in their formative years. The parents of the 
Nation—with good reason I believe—instinctively insist that 
control of the education of our young children should be kept 
close to the home. 

It might be noted that the problem of racial segregation is 
not so much an obstacle to legislation in the field of higher 
education. There are now only two States in which no progress 
has been made in the racial desegregation of public institutions 
of higher education, and every State numbers at least one 
desegregrated private college. 

In addition, there is good reason to believe that the Con- 
stitutional doctrine requiring separation of church and state 
does not loom so great as an obstacle in the path of Federal 
assistance at the level of higher education. 

The administration's “Memorandum on the Impact of the 
First Amendment to the Constitution Upon Federal Aid to 
Education,” dated March 28, 1961, contains this interesting 
analysis: 

There are * * * important differences between school 
and college, not only in terms of history and tradition but 
also in terms of the compulsory nature of attendance. 
There are differences, too, from the standpoint of the na- 
tional interest involved. At the college and graduate levels 
the public institutions alone could not begin to cope with 
the number of young men and women already in pursuit 
of higher education, and expansion of these institutions or 
the creation of new ones sufficient to meet the expected 
increase of enrollment is out of the question. The effort 
which it is agreed must now be made in the field of higher 
education would, if confined to public institutions, force 
an ever more intensive selection of students and ever more 
concentrated effort to guide them into fields of study 
deemed important to the national defense and welfare. It 
would likely induce these institutions to overemphasize 
particular fields of study to the detriment of 4 balanced 
curriculum. Such warping of our educational. policies is 
not to be contemplated lightly, and, ‘to the extent that 
Congress finds it appropriate to encourage expansion of 
our university and college facilities, Congress must be 
free to build upon what we have, the private as well as the 
public institutions. ' 

Against this background, I should like to suggest some 
specific legislative programs in the field of higher education 
which I believe the Congress should undertake or continue: 

First. Extension of the college housing loan program. 

Second. Enactment of a program of matching grants and 
loans for the construction of academic facilities needed to 
accommodate increased enrollments in colleges and universities, 
with special emphasis upen the establishment and development 
of community colleges. 

Third. Continuation and revision of the National Defense 
Education Act, with particular emphasis upon the titles which 
provide for: first, student loans, a program which I helped to 
initiate in the Congress, and the effectiveness of which has 
already been demonstrated; and second, graduate fellowships, 
designed to increase the Nation's supply of highly trained col- 
lege teachers and other manpower. 

Fourth. Allowance of a reasonable tax deduction or credit 
for the parent who pays tuition to send his son or daughter to 
college. 

Fifth. Allowance of a tax deduction for teachers and nurses 
—and perhaps some others—for reasonable expenses incurred 
in taking advanced or graduate work—even though such ad- 
vanced study is not required in order for them to hold their 
positions of employment. 
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In a sense, it can be said that over a long period of years, the 
Congress by its actions—and inaction—has already carved out 
and indicated the role to be played by the Federal Government 
in the field of education. With some minor exceptions, the 
Federal role in education throughout our history has been 
largely confined to the area of higher education. Milestone 
examples are the Land-Grant College Act, the GI bill of rights, 
and the National Defense Education Act. 

I do not believe that the Congress has expressed itself in this 
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manner by accident. I suggest that it would now be helpful if 
there were general recognition that the principal Federal inter- 
est and responsibilities in this field lie in the area of higher 
education. If this were acknowledged and clearly declared, as 
matter of national policy, the States and local governments 
could then get on with the challenging task of providing ade- 
quately for elementary and secondary education without the 
interference and delays which accompany the repeated promises 
and expectation of Federal aid. 


@ wo 
New Frontiers In Foreign Trade 
INTERNATIONAL TRADE BARRIERS 
By ORVILLE L. FREEMAN, Secretary of Agriculture, United States 


Delivered before the American Chamber of Commerce, Brussels, Belgium, September 6, 1961 


HIS OCCASION is for me both an honor and a great 

opportunity. It is an honor because in this audience are 

many of Belgium's foremost leaders in business, govern- 
ment, and agriculture. 

It is an opportunity because I hope, in these few minutes, to 
give you at least a glimpse of how we in the United States are 
trying to conduct our agricultural affairs in a way that is helpful 
to farmers and consumers, fair and constructive to business, 
and strengthening to the Free World. 

This is a big task. In carrying it out we need your under- 
standing and your support. 

Agriculture in the United States is a vast enterprise. It in- 
cludes four million farmers and their families. It is a modern 
efficient enterprise—we believe our efficiency is not exceeded 
by any country in the world. It provides such an abundance 
that after feeding and clothing our own people we are able to 
sell large amounts of food and fibre to prosperous nations such 
as yours and at the same time, through assistance programs, 
make available large amounts of food and fiber to underde- 
veloped nations in support of Free World unity and advance- 
ment. 

As Secretary of Agriculture, my greatest concern is that of 
keeping strong and viable this agriculture of ours which no 
longer is merely a food and fiber factory but which is serving 
as a potent force in the affairs of mankind. 

With Berlin literally only a few minutes away, no one in 
this audience needs any reminder of the world’s contest be- 
tween democratic and dictatorial systems. Even though the 
means of conducting the contest have become more complex, 
food continues to play as basic a role as it did in the days of 
Napoleon or Alexander. In this contest, we of the West have a 
great advantage in our food supply. Food is a problem for the 
communists. For us of the West, it is an asset. 

The constantly improving agricultural efficiency of the 
Western world is one of the pillars of our free society. One 
way to measure the efficiency of agriculture is through the 
ratio of farm people to non-farm people. Belgium is a progres- 
sive industrialized nation and here, because of agricultural 
improvements, fewer farmers are able to feed more city people 
than was thought possible even a decade or two ago. The same 
is true in the United States. In my country, through mechaniza- 
tion and other farming advancements, one farm worker today 
is able to produce enough to feed 26 persons. In the Soviet 
Union, by contrast, one farm worker is able to produce enough 
to feed only 6 persons. 

The secret of our greater agricultural productivity in the 
West is not necessarily any superiority of technical knowledge. 
There are few secrets in agriculture for the world’s knowledge 


of farming is widely shared. We know that the Soviet Union 
has many excellent scientists and technicians for we have met 
them in recent years through our exchange programs. 

What gives us superiority is our system of competitive free 
enterprise which brings out the best efforts and the best re- 
wards. 

We of the West live by a set of rules which are unique in 
human history. We believe in competition but we also believe 
in compassion. For those who are our equals, whether in the 
athletic stadium or in the market place, we like to offer 
vigorous competition. For those who are weaker, we like to 
offer help toward greater economic strength and social progress. 

Rules like these can and do bring misunderstanding in their 
application. There has been misunderstanding as to the inten- 
tions of the United States in our agricultural trade policies. On 
the one hand the United States is carrying out a vigorous 
foreign market development program, seeking to expand our 
sales of food and fiber to Western Europe and other prospering 
areas. On the other hand, the United States also is moving large 
amounts of food and fiber to the underdeveloped countries of 
Asia, the Middle East, Latin America, and Africa. Some of this 
moves as gifts, some with only token payment. 

Is there a conflict between these two approaches? We believe 
not. On the contrary, we believe them to be a healthy practical 
application of the enlightened self-interest which guides our 
Western society. 

Our approach toward international trade is quite simple. 
Basically we believe in the efficacy of the commercial marketing 
mechanism as the best means of. providing consumers with 
goods and services. Where the commercial marketing mech- 
anism has problems in rendering this service, it is our desire to 
help strengthen it so that it can function adequately. 

The United States, for example, is sending large amounts of 
food to India. Approximately a shipload of wheat moves from 
our ports daily to an Indian destination. In the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, India received 22 percent of our exports of wheat. 
These are not cash transactions in the marketing sense; they 
are a form of assistance to a nation greatly in need of help. 
What we are doing might be defined as humanitarianism—but 
there is economic reality in it also for we know that the only 
way that India eventually can become active as a cash buyer in 
the world market is to lend her a helping hand in these early 
stages of development. We look forward to that day when 
India, and scores of other newly emerging countries, can take 
their place alongside of you and our other commercial friends 
as active buyers of our products. 

I might add that there is political reality in this, too, for as 
Nehru has said men are not much concerned about freedom 
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and democracy when their stomachs are empty. India is having 
a hard time in feeding her people but what is today a dietary 
problem was once a hunger crisis and would still be a hunger 
crisis and a political crisis without the food assistance she is 
receiving. 

The most obvious problem of the commercial marketing 
mechanism is encountered when countries are too poor to buy 
all the things they need. But other impediments can appear 
also, sometimes more subtly. When countries are prosperous 
but allow trade barriers to impede the ready flow of commerce 
between them, this too weakens the world’s distributive system. 

Of the two problems, poverty and trade barriers, the latter is 
the more insidious because it is of our own making. 

If we are to achieve our goal of a world that is well fed and 
well clothed, we must match our spectacular progress in agri- 
cultural production with equal progress in agricultural trade. 
This means not only helping underdeveloped nations to rise 
from poverty but also mutually removing barriers to trade 
from between our prosperous nations. 

President Kennedy was elected on the keynote that the old 
frontiers are disappearing but there are new frontiers equally 
challenging, equally demanding of our best effort. One of the 
new frontiers—one of the great new challenges—is that of 
constantly improving our trading relations with one another. 
As we seek to produce agricultural abundance, we must make 
it easy for consumers to have access at reasonable prices to 
this abundance. Any system that fails to encourage the ready 
flow of supplies to consumers makes it that much harder to 
attain the goal of a better-fed, better-clothed world. 

During the past quarter century much progress has been 
made toward relaxation of international trade barriers in the 
industrial field. This progress has been of benefit to nations 
and their people actively engaged in such trade. I regret that 
equal progress has not been made in the agricultural field. In 
agricultural trade, not only do many barriers remain but also 
there are signs in some areas that new barriers may be erected. 
If this regression takes place, it will harm business, it will harm 
consumers, and it will weaken the economic and _ political 
cohesion of the Free World. 

The United States and you six countries that comprise the 
European Economic Community have long enjoyed a mutually 
profitable trade covering many products, including agricultural. 
There is a vast reservoir of good will in my country for the 
Common Market as a whole. But it is no secret that we do have 
grave reservations regarding the direction taken by some of the 
proposals for an agricultural import policy. My visit to Brussels 
and my talks that are scheduled with the Commissioners of 
EEC are primarily concerned with this matter. 

It is not my intention to return your hospitality today by 
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delivering a detailed criticism of Common Market agricultural 
import policies. In all candor, however, I feel impelled to say 
that American agriculture is concerned over the possibility of 
a restrictive import policy on the part of the Common Market 
which would reduce our sales to the area of wheat, rice, feed 
grains, livestock products, poultry, tobacco, certain fruit items, 
and possibly others. 

We believe these proposals to be contrary to the trade-ex- 
pansive spirit of the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 
to which the European community has subscribed. 

Although the EEC agricultural proposals seek to remove 
barriers in agricultural trade between members, we who are 
not members of the fraternity can only look on them as re- 
strictive if they disrupt the pattern of our agricultural trading 
relations with the area. 

The United States is doing its best to pursue a liberal policy 
of agricultural trade, in consonance with the spirit of GATT. 
We ask no more than access to markets under fair and reason- 
able competition as between imports and domestic production. 

The problem of restraints on movements of agricultural 
products is not one that affects only producers and consumers 
of those products. The effect is felt by the industria! community 
as well, and I should like to cite a current example. Let us con- 
sider feed grains, a commodity that is basic to the production 
of many consumer foods. When a nation imports substantial 
amounts of feed grains, as Belgium does, and when that nation 
places increasingly heavy import levies upon feed grains, as 
Belgium has been doing, those fees are passed along to the 
consumer in the form of higher prices for meat, milk, butter, 
and eggs. Since your industrial wages are determined by the 
cost of living index, this causes your wages to go up propor- 
tionately—which adds to your costs of production and the 
prices you must ask. Since you export a substantial part of 
your manufactured goods, your business representatives may 
find it that much harder to meet price competition in the world 
market—because of a cost spiral that begins with a feed grain 
import fee. On the other hand, a freer international trade policy 
could bring about in the long run, higher standards of living 
at lower real costs to all concerned. This, I suggest, is something 
worth considering. 

I do not wish to end on a note of pessimism or criticism. We 
of the United States enjoy and appreciate the excellent rela- 
tionships that we have with Belgium and all nations of West- 
ern Europe. We share the same rules of conduct and we like to 
do business with one another. We have similar aspirations and 
goals, and we stand united for a cause we all believe in. But 
problems do arise, even among the best of friends and it is best 
to recognize them and resolve them as they appear. In this way 
lies mutual trust, advancement, and friendship of long dura- 
tion. 


e °®@ 
French Tunisian Conference 
UNITED STATES VIEW FOR SOLUTION 
By ADLAI E. STEVENSON, United States Ambassador to the United Nations 


Delivered to the General Assembly, United Nations, August 22, 1961 


AY I JOIN the other speakers, Mr. President, in ex- 
pressing our gratification that you were chosen again 
to preside over the General Assembly? Your unani- 

mous election is further evidence of the profound esteem in 
which you are held by this house—and for reasons that are 
obvious to all of us who have sat at your feet. 

Before I discuss the matter before us, let me say that perhaps 


we can ignore the shamelessness of the denunciation of troops 
on foreign soil uttered here yesterday by the representative of 
the Soviet Union—whose conquering armies are still in 
Poland, in East Germany, in Hungary and other countries—16 
years after the last war. But in all fairness, we cannot overlook 
that France has given independence to territories, including 
Tunisia itself, as vast as those the Soviet Union has subjugated. 
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And one can point to once proud and sovereign states who 
protested and resisted Russian forces on their soil, and were 
promptly obliterated. 

The Soviet record of cynical suppression of freedom and of 
self-determination is in sharp contrast to the self-righteousness 
of its rhetoric. 

But our interest is not in these assaults on our credulity or 
the facts of the recent history of colonialism. Our interest here 
is in the resolution of this dangerous conflict and the return of 
peace to North Africa, and friendship to France and Tunisia. 

And on behalf of my delegation and my government, I take 
this occasion to express the profound sympathy of my country 
to those who have suffered in the fighting in this unhappy 
conflict. 

This third special session of the United Nations General 
Assembly is a sad occasion for a world in which there are al- 
ready far too many tensions among nations. This dispute which 
brings us together is even more deplorable in that it involves 
two governments—France and Tunisia—who are both close 
friends of the United States, as they are of so many of us. The 
friendship of the Government and people of the United States 
for both of them has been demonstrated time and again and 


‘will continue to be demonstrated in the future. 


The background of the dispute is clear. The chronological 
sequence of events has been set forth by our distinguished 
colleague Ambassador Slim of Tunisia and other speakers and 
in the United Nations documentation available to all members. 
I will not repeat the depressing history. It is past, and it has 
been said that if everyone remembered all the past, no one 
would ever accomplish anything new. I do not propose that we 
ignore the past, but it is the future, as I have said, which should 
concern us now. 

From the unfortunate and unexpected outset of the crisis in 
Bizerte my government has taken a most serious view of the 
situation. We have worked to bring the parties together for the 
past three weeks-—with more persistence than success, I regret 
to say. We believe it is essential that a prompt and just solu- 
tion to the present impasse be found. Continuation of these 
present tensions and transgressions can have disruptive reper- 
cussions, not only in the area immediately-around Bizerte itself 
but throughout the Mediterranean, and indeed the entire world. 

The United States has already made clear its view of the 
fundamentals on which a practical solution should be found. 
They coincide very closely, I am happy to say, with the views 
expressed so well by Ambassador Amadeo this morning. Let 
me repeat them once again. ' 

First, there is not and cannot be any question as to Tunisia’s 
sovereignty over Bizerte. There is a practical problem as to 
how to relate that sovereignty to the present dispute, but the 
principle of full Tunisian sovereignty over its own territory 
should be universally accepted. There can be no doubt on that 
score. 

Secondly, neither side should take any action which might 
cause further deterioration of the situation. It is essential that 
both parties avoid provocative acts, and seek to establish a 
greater degree of calm. 

The third major ingredient seems to us in any solution must 
be the return of all armed forces to their original positions. Al- 
though the Security Council unanimously decided on July 22 
that this should be done, we are still waiting for compliance. 
Members of the United Nations are entitled to expect that 
resolutions of the Security Council will be complied with by 
its members. We hope that there will be an early withdrawal 
of French troops from the city of Bizerte and its environs, and 
that at the same time the Tunisians will refrain from interfer- 
ing with essential communications. We have repeatedly ap- 
pealed for a‘return of all forces to their previous positions, and 
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it becomes more urgent the longer the hostile confrontation 
persists and the tension mounts. 

The fourth basic element of any solution must be prompt 
negotiations between the two parties to arrange for the ultimate 
disposition of the facilities and installations at Bizerte now 
under French control. It would not be appropriate for this 
Assembly to attempt to dictate the terms of an agreement, but 
it is clear that an early negotiation is necessary and that such a 
negotiation should result in precise arrangements for the final 
disposition of these facilities and installations, based on the 
indisputable fact of Tunisian sovereignty over Bizerte. 

Such is the outline of what we and others I gather, have 
counselled from the beginning of this unfortunate affair. We 
recognize that powerful considerations and that powerful emo- 
tions seem to obstruct such an obvious process. And we do not 
minimize them. 

Nevertheless, we ask both France and Tunisia to rise above 
all lesser considerations and to meet and to discuss and to re- 
solve their differences by agreement in the interest of peace and 
the harmony of friends. For France and Tunisia now to agree 
to such a course of action would be an act of statesmanship 
which would not only reflect credit on their governments, but 
would also help to pave the way for peace and cooperation in 
all of North Africa. 

We fully understand the reasons why Tunisia and others 
among our friends have thought that it was necessary to call 
this special session. We recognize that the work of the General 
Assembly, if it wisely fulfills its honorable role, can constitute 
a compelling summons to the conscience of the world. Never- 
theless, we should be careful to avoid any steps that might tend 
only to harden positions, no matter how well-intentioned. 

What role can the United Nations play in reestablishing 
peace and international understanding in Tunisia? 

There are certain things we think the Assembly can and 
should do. First, it is right and proper for us to emphasize to 
both parties the obligations they bear under the Charter. These 
include the duty, as set forth in Article 1 of the Charter “to 
develop friendly relations among nations based on the prin- 
ciples of equal rights and self-determination of peoples,” and, 
in the words of Article 2, to “settle their international disputes 
by peaceful means in such a manner that international peace 
and security, and justice, are not endangered.” 

The Charter is also clear as to the means to be employed in 
the settlement of a dispute of this nature. Article 33, which 
deserves our constant analysis and our constant repetition, 
states that “the parties to any dispute, the continuance of 
which is likely to endanger the maintenance of international 
peace and security, shall, first of all, seek a solution by negotia- 
tion . . .” What could be more precise, what could be more 
definite, in the present circumstances? 

From the first clash at Bizerte on July 17, my government 
has consistently urged—both privately and publicly—that talks 
be undertaken without delay. 1 am sorry to say that results have 
not yet materialized. But we can and we will keep on trying. 
We continue to have faith that the common sense and the 
statesmanship of the great leaders of the two countries involved 
will eventually lead to harmonious agreement to bring about 
the ultimate conclusion that both parties already agree upon. 

The second major contribution this Assembly can make is 
to underline to both sides the serious view that the world takes 
of this dispute. It is a dispute that can and must be ended, and 
ended promptly, for these are explosive times, times in which 
no spark must be permitted to fan itself into a blaze that could 
mean the conflagration which would consume us all. France 
and Tunisia may well be said to have the peace of all of us in 
their hands. 

This is particularly true in North Africa. Blessed by nature 
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and the energy and abilities of its people, it has nevertheless 
lived in almost constant crisis and conflict during the past 
decade. It is essential that peace return to the Maghreb as 
soon as possible. A solution to the Bizerte problem could con- 
tribute to the development of new and stronger ties between 
both shores of the Mediterranean, based on the principles of 
self-determination and of mutual respect. The United States, for 
its part, pledges itself to continue its efforts to establish peace 
in North Africa, of which the present crisis is an important 
component. The task seems to be more formidable than the 
simple circumstances would suggest, and we intend to do noth- 
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ing, we intend to say nothing that would imperil any usefulness 
that we may have in this role. 

In summary, Mr. President, we believe that the only solu- 
tion is through negotiations between France and Tunisia. We 
have encouraged the parties to undertake such talks, and we 
continue to hope that they will do so. 

We do not believe that it would be useful for the Assembly 
to adopt a resolution which, regardless of its merits, might 
serve only to proiong the present stalemate. And we shall be 
guided by that concern in determining our position and our 
vote. 


e 
Patterns Of Leadership 
CONFIDENCE OF MEN IN MEN 
By O. MEREDITH WILSON, President, University of Minnesota 


Commencement Address, The School of Banking, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin, August 25, 1961 


T IS IN this shadowy perimeter of our lives that we 
academicians brush against the bastions of high finance 
and meet the world of banking. Yet, I have always taken 

an interest in bankers; just as they have taken interest from 
me. 

My interest has been stimulated by observation of the 
patterns of leadership that appear in American history. A 
quick sketch of our career as a nation will be adequate to 
delineate my proposition. In the first two and a half centuries 
of our history, Anglo America was really two communities; 
one, southern, dominated by Virginia, and in which the gentle- 
man planter and scientific farmer was the arbiter of social 
and political life, the unchallenged figure of prestige, wealth 
and power, the second, northern, dominated by Boston and 
the Massachusetts Bay Colony; and in which religion began 
as the dominant concern and the minister as the arbiter of 
moral and cultural values. With the Civil War the southern 
culture received not only a military but also a cultural coup de 
grace from which she has never recovered. Agriculture, whose 
princes and whose claims to preferment were all to be found 
in the deep South before 1860, has never recovered. It has 
continued to provide a happy way of life for a diminishing few 
who have been willing to work hard for the right to remain 
independent and uncrowded; and it has become a new means 
of capital investment, another form of large business enterprise 
on the broad plains, but it has not regained the prestige nor 
has it provided us with the reflective philosophic leadership 
that gave us Washington, Jefferson, Marshall, Madison, Mon- 
roe, John Taylor of Carolina, Jackson, Calhoun and a dis- 
proportionately long list of planter statesmen and presidents. 
The Civil War closed out the Southern segment and left us 
with the New England tradition as characteristic of our 
country. 

A look at America through these Puritan eyes becomes 
revealing. From 1620 until the close of the 17th century the 
natural aspiration of a mother for her son was that he enter 
the ministry. Harvard was established to assure us divines 
of proper conscience. The New Englanders dared not depend 
upon imports from England. The names, after Bradford and 
Winthrop that loom large in those early years, are John Cotton, 
Roger Williams, Anne Hutchinson, Increase Mather, Cotton 
Mather, Nathaniel Ward, John Wise, etc. And even Bradford 
and Winthrop distinguished themselves as servants of the 
church. ; 

How long theocratic overtones might have clung to a 


growing and prospering new world is not certain, for religion 
was dealt a severe blow near the close of the 17th century. 
The priesthood lost its exclusive privileges of thought control 
as a result of the witchcraft trials. After the excesses at Salem 
a proud mother might be less insistent that her son enter the 
pulpit, and a young ambition seeking satisfaction turned 
elsewhere for opportunity. So John Adams of Quincy studied 
the law and sought his satisfactions in litigation and politics. 
And the names that loom large in the generation of the 
revolution and its aftermath are men of the law—John Adams, 
James Otis, James Wilson, Alexander Hamilton, or planters 
and planter lawyers such as Washington, Jefferson, Patrick 
Henry, John Randolph. There were, of course, exceptions, 
particularly representing the press, such as Sam Adams, Thomas 
Paine, and Benjamin Franklin. But the profession that seemed 
to best join prestige, power and opportunity ‘vas the law. 

And the law continued to promise power, but its ex- 
clusiveness was eroded as new forces gripped our country after 
the Civil War. The tremendous expansion which followed 
required financing, and a new breed of speculators, entre- 
preneurs and financiers emerged. In the disorderly first years 
fortunes were made by economic legerdemain that has left a 
cloud over the names of Drew, Gould, Fisk, and even Morgan, 
Rockefeller and Vanderbilt. Yet from those halcyon, sometimes 
near orgiastic seasons, emerged another leadership. 

As I read the records of the developing West, two men, 
the editor and the banker, are cast in the leading roles. But 
as I try to recall my own adolescence, my experience leads 
me to edit the recezds. The banker was not only the town’s 
recourse for loans, or financial advice, he was the community 
leader. the wise man whose word was freighted with special 
significance whether the subject were politics, war, theological 
mysteries, irrigation, morals or marriage. If the banker believed 
in capital punishment, only dangerous nonconformists would 
speak against it; and if he advised for or against a new park 
for the town or a college education for me, his words received 
respectful attention. In a way the crash of ‘29 was to the 
banker what witchcraft was to the priesthood. And in the 
same season law was overtaken and soon outreached by 
medicine. Perhaps it was a shift from men of affairs to 
sympathy and survival following naturally on the collapse of 
business. Human rather than material interest could mean 
leadership for doctors rather than bankers and the law. But 
perhaps, too, it was because medicine had been rescued from 
habit and art by Flexner’s report, and medical education re- 
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formed medicine into a profession of restless inquiry. At any 
rate the banker and the lawyer are challenged by the physician; 
the latter has become the confidante, the counselor, has pres- 
tige related both to wealth and special powers on which all 
of us must rely soon or late; and in addition he offers a 
psychiatric confessional that challenges the preferred status of 
John Corton himseif. 

My purpose is not to set in motion a rivalry among the men 
of the church, the law, the scalpel, and finance; rather it is 
because I have observed in the differing emergent leadership 
patterns one thing in common. Though each achieved visibility 
because of a particular talent, connection, or obligation, once 
identified as leader, he was expected to be wise in all things. 
You, as bankers, share leadership now with men of law and 
medicine, but make no mistake, you are a visible symbol of 
authority and you will be taxed with obligations ranging far 
beyond the bank and banking. How often, once the issue of 
the loan has been settled, has your client stayed on to get 
your advice on the most surprising questions? Shall she 
remarry? Should the children go away to college; who is the 
best physician; what about planned parenthood; and not just 
for the Chinese either? 


Of course, your first responsibility will be to manage well 
the affairs of the bank. The problems of management are 
complicated enough. Your trust obligations, the need to know 
the money market, stocks, bonds, mortgage and insurance 
must be joined with knowledge of men. I remember the banker 
who was seeking a new cashier and had been pleased with the 
qualifications of a quiet, thoughtful young man whose origins 
were still something of a mystery. “I’m impressed with the 
paper work you've done for me,” he said. “Where did you 
learn banking?” 

“Yale.” 

“Good! You're hired! What was your name?” 

“Yonson.” 

We'll expect good personnel work from you, and sound 
investments, for we want our money safe and growing at 
the same time. But whether you want it or not, we'll expect 
much more of you. You will be asked about national policy, 
foreign and domestic, and your position will lend weight to 
your replies. Be responsible enough to keep informed; honest 
enough to be free from prejudice; modest enough sometimes 
not to be positive; proud enough to want to justify the general 
trust we invest in you; and industrious enough to do something 
about it. Our country is in the grip of an urge to specialize. 
So we don’t pretend to know the whole law but only a part; 
we don’t often try all medicine or even all surgery, but only 
thoracic surgery; we don't counsel on stocks if our field is 
real estate and mortgages. And yet the more eminent the 
specialist, the greater his prestige and the more common the 
impulse to arrogate to him wisdom no matter on what he 
speaks. The reason is clear: we train for special talent because 
we know how to do so; but we hunger for wisdom, the road 
to which escapes us. 

The prestige that you bankers have achieved is special 
tribute to your record of service; for in the beginning of our 
nat:onal independence you were under suspicion. In 1799 
Jefferson wrote to Elbridge Gerry: “Banking establishments 
are more dangerous than standing armies”; and as late as 
1836 most of the southern and western leadership still shared 
this suspicion, or were so casual in their view of banking, 
that wildcat banks sprang up everywhere as the natural con- 
sequence. There is a quaint and happy folk tale that illus- 
trates this loose conduct. An aging first citizen, about the 
year 1875, was honored by his fellow townsmen with a ban- 
quet, at the conclusion of which he was asked to say a word 
about how he got his start as town banker and pillar of public 
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order. He said, “Well, as a young man I noted need for money 
in our frontier town. So I built a second room on the front 
of our log cabin and hung out a shingle reading Transylvania 
Bank. In a few days a little old lady left a few dollars with 
me; then a joiner $25; and a hostler $50; and finally when 
the livery deposited $100 for safe keeping over the week-end, 
I got confidence and put in $35 of my own. That's the day 
I figure I got my start in banking and took my first step toward 
community leadership.” 

A folk tale, yes, but soundly based. For it is on confidence 
that both banking and leadership are built. And in spite of 
the cyclical panics that characterized the history of our 19th 
Century finance, bankers have provided their service because 
they have had confidence in people and in the future of our 
country. Ours has been a developing economy, which has 
rebuilt or transformed itself in every generation. The trans- 
formation has depended upon human ingenuity, natural re- 
sources, trained and courageous pioneers; but it has also 
required venture capital. And the banking industry and the 
banking laws have conspired to match venturesomeness with 
our brains and resources, and by so doing have made possible 
our developmental economy. 


You may not always credit it, but more than most busi- 
nesses; yours depends on faith and expresses faith in men. You 
are often caricatured as soulless money merchants whose every 
thought and act are directed by love for gold; as money chang- 
efs; or as princes of acquisitiveness in a society whose values 
have become completely materialistic. But all the instruments 
of your profession seem predicated upon the assumption that 
in 95% or perhaps 99 44/100% of business transactions men 
can be trusted. Our society now depends on a credit economy; 
and you were responsible. Almost never does a business trans- 
action consist in a direct exchange of true values. On the one 
hand it is likely to be a check which is no more than a promise, 
and on the other a document which, too, depends for its 
value on the faith men invest in it and each other. Of course, 
there are still forgers and counterfeiters, yet the orderliness 
of our business transactions has made vigilance against fraud 
an anachronism that looks strangely fussy and unmodern. We 
walk into a store and take out what we will with no other 
consideration than a signature; we fly beyond reach of our 
travel agent with no other payment than is to be found in his 
faith and no other symbol than a plastic chip. And we get 
indignant when this currency of faith is challenged. I still 
wear scars from an event which took place in Chicago seven- 
teen years ago. I had moved into a less than opulent neighbor- 
hood, partly because my resources were unopulent, and partly 
because during the war housing was short. In the course of 
events required to set up housekeeping, I made a fairly large 
purchase at a neighborhood drug store and wrote out a check 
in round figures because I needed change. What I got was not 
change but a glassy stare and a curt phrase: “This is Chicago, 
Bub.” The normal channels of trade were closed to me, and 
my Own activities seemed forced to a full stop; and suddenly 
I began to appreciate the importance of faith, the usual 
existence of which seemed to me more clear and natural 
because for the moment it was denied to me. 

The assumption that men can be trusted is more widespread 
here than generally. The instruments of credit, whether per- 
sonal checks or bills pass more freely here than has been my 
experience in England for example, and the resultant fluidity 
and vitality in our economy has created a wealth that far 
outweighs the costs of our occasional disappointments. In the 
environment of faith, venture capital is more readily available, 
and available at the point and time of need. From this ready 
credit, used as a lever immediately at the point of need, we 
have created the most amazing developmental economy the 
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world has ever known; and though you may on occasion think 
of the chief ingredient in this credit, as the venturesomeness 
of free enterprise, I choose to consider it the faith of free 
men in their fellows. Its philosophic forerunner was the 
Lockian assumption that men deserve to be free because they 
are naturally good. And it is the economic counterpart of the 
democratic idea that since free men are good, they can be 
trusted to govern themselves. 

Our freedom in government and economics depends on 
a greater faith in the nature of man than is common in most 
societies, and no profession is more dependent upon this con- 
fidence of men in men than is your own. If you lost the 
confidence of other men, your institutions would shrivel and 
die. Without confidence in other men you would become sour 
counterparts of the medieval money changer, and more often 
a burden to trade than a spur to commerce. 

So in affairs that are concerned with freedom and govern- 
ment you have a particular obligation to be wise. And your 
wisdom must reach beyond immediate self interest. Freedom 
is no longer a domestic concern; our economy is not self-con- 
tained or self-sufficient. Our affairs and the worlds are inter- 
mingled. Our national policy as it affects Latin America, for 
example, should be a special concern of yours. The Latin 
American is not only our neighbor, he is also a revolutionary 
who broke from European monarchy by his own initiative. 
His lands are less developed. He lacks the educational base 
and the credit base upon which we relied to create our amaz- 
ingly productive economy, but he is aware of the attractive 
fruits of our development and would like to share them. At 
the moment Russia, and Cuba for Russia, is quite ready to 
provide a formula for the Latin development, and quite ready 
to misrepresent the probable future. Our problem and yours 
is to be concerned for them and to find a way to help them. 
The help that will be acceptable and useful, will permit them 
in their own way and time to move from a one-crop economy 
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to a balanced economy; to move from primitive to modern 
methods of operation; to move from anachronistic feudal 
control of land to a wise land reform. And, what is most diffi- 
cult, we must help them to these reforms in an environment 
congenial to freedom. Freedom, you remember, depends upon 
a faith in men. You control men if you think them evil; they 
deserve liberty only if they are good. But good men are not 
capable of freedom unless they are also wise. And though 
goodness and freedom may be considered birthrights, men 
are not born wise. So central to any help we offer toward a 
free and more prosperous Latin economy is the means and 
the encouragement toward education. 

But now I am back to the necessity for wisdom, the means 
to which, I have already said, escapes us. And in the course 
of my remarks I have dared speak of matters which lie 
within your special competence. But I make no apology. When 
next I come to you, I am sure I will stay after the loan is 
negotiated to ask your advice in matters ranging far beyond 
your special calling. And I hope you will be the rare human 
being who has respect for wisdom: and the courage to try 
to be wise. 

That half your world or more expects you to be wise can 
be a great burden as well as a feat compliment. And two 
old proverbs I leave with you as comfort and warning. First, 
“A wise man is not wise in everything.” (Montaigne) So 
you can occasionally save your modesty and self-respect with 
a simple, “I don’t know.” And second, “No man ever became 
wise by chance.” (Seneca) It is my hope at this commence- 
ment to be an official pilot, come aboard as you leave one 
more port on your voyage of learning, to guide you out into 
open water again. And that, because you have been at this 
port of call, you will ever after be determined to become as 
wise as your future clients think you to be. If you do become 
wise, it will not be by chance, but rather because you will it 
and work to make it so. 


e * 
International Relations And Space 
UNITED STATES PROGRAM 
By JAMES E. WEBB, Administrator, National Aeronautics and Space Administration, Washington, D. C. 


Delivered at the 1961 Annual Meeting of The American Political Science Association, St. Louis, Mo., September 6-9, 1961 


PACE IS OPEN to us now; and our eagerness to share 
its meaning is not governed by the efforts of others. 
We go into space because whatever mankind must 
undertake, freemen must fully share. 
President Kennedy 
State of the Union Message 
May 25, 1961 


I 


EMERGING ROLE OF SPACE SCIENCE 
AND TECHNOLOGY 

Space exploration is bringing a new dimension to inter- 
national affairs. In so doing, it is also providing a new 
instrumentality, knowledge, that will be more and more 
persuasive in the battle for men’s minds. Early ventures into 
space are already influencing world opinion and international 
policy. As the pace and extent of exploration of the solar 
System increases, the manner in which knowledge derived 
from space is put to use could well become an important 
political factor in the struggle between the Free Nations and 
the Communist bloc. 


U. S. POLICY 

The United States is conducting its space experiments in 
the open. We are sharing our discoveries with the world 
scientific community. We are cooperating with a growing 
number of nations in a variety of projects to increase knowl- 
edge of the earth’s environment and of the universe. 

The concept of wide dissemination of knowledge is charac- 
teristic of democracy and of science. Moreover, in today’s 
interlinked world such a policy must eventually prove as 
sound a one in the practical sense as it is morally. In its very 
essence, science is international; its sources and its reach are 
as widespread as human intelligence and human needs for its 
benefits. No way has yet been devised to padlock the dynamism 
of science and technology permanently. Thus, a closed-door 
policy on purely scientific knowledge is in the long run much 
more apt to exclude ve'uable contributions from outside 
than to pen worthwhile discoveries inside. Such a policy could 
result, at some crucial point, in a surplus of yesterday's hard- 
ware and a scarcity of tomorrow's ideas. 

The United States stands to gain contributions from gifted 
minds in scores of countries through its mutual-aid space 
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programs and interchange of ideas with scientists and scientific 
organizations of other nations. 

These considerations, based on long American practice as 
well as on recognition of the character of modern science, 
guided the 85th Congress when it charted the mission of the 
pag Aeronautics and Space Administration (NASA) 
in ° 

In setting forth NASA objectives, Congress also bore in 
mind a then-current, highly successful example of research 
cooperation on a global scale—the International Geophysical 
Year, an 18-month period (1957-1958) during which 60,000 
scientists of 66 nations participated in the most intensive study 
ever undertaken of the make-up of the earth and its environ- 
ment. 

II 
NASA ORGANIZATION AND MISSION 


STATUTORY INTERNATIONAL COOPERATION 

Public Law 85-568, which established the civilian national 
space program, stipulated that this country’s space activities 
“should be devoted to-peaceful purposes for the benefit of 
all mankind.” This aim was further spelled out to include: 
“Cooperation by the United States with other nations and 
groups of nations in work done pursuant to this Act and in 
peaceful applications of the results thereof.” The Act also 
specified the widest practicable dissemination of information 
on civilian space activities and their results. 


BACKGROUND AND ACCOMPLISHMENTS 


At its birth on October 1, 1958, NASA absorbed the 
National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics (NACA) 
which for 43 years had been at the forefront of aviation 
research and which had also played an important role in early 
U. S. space research. To the 8,000 NACA scientists, engineers, 
and technical and administrative personnel utilizing five field 
centers, other excellent groups were added. Among these were 
the staff members of the Naval Research Laboratory Vanguard 
group which joined NASA in November 1958, and the ap- 
proximately 2,400 people of the Jet Propulsion Laboratory, 
operated under NASA contract by the California Institute of 
Technology since December 3, 1958. On July 1 of last year, 
more than 5,000 staff members of the Development Operations 
Division, Army Ballistic Missile Agency, Huntsville, Alabama, 
were added. Today, NASA’s total employee strength—ex- 
cluding The Jet Propulsion Laboratory—is approximately 
17,400, ana by this time next year the agency plans on a 
strength of about 21,400. 

NASA now has an all-around space research and develop- 
ment Capacity and a budget for Fiscal Year 1962 of $1,671,- 
750,000. 


SPACE SCIENCES PROGRAM HIGHLIGHTS 


NASA's space science program, which is carried out with 
satellites, space probes, and sounding rockets, consists of 
studies of the earth and its environment—geophysics—and of 
the sun, stars, and universe—astronomy. 

In geophysics, research is focused on the atmosphere and 
ionosphere and on energetic particles. These are atomic par- 
ticles moving at very high speeds, thus possessing great 
amounts of energy. They include the particles forming the 
Great Radiation Regions surrounding the earth, cosmic rays, 
and the particles involved in auroras. 

Since January 31, 1958—and as of this writing—the United 
States has successfully launched 46 earth satellites, two. solar 
satellites, and two deep space probes. The most recent is 
Explorer XII, which is making simultaneous measurements 
of many aspects of the space environment © :tween altitudes 
of about 200 and 50,000 miles. All have provided important 
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new scientific knowledge which has brought space into sharper 

focus and has contributed to the technology needed for more 

advanced spacecraft to come. The 4ights of these experiments 

have been traced by tracking stations abroad as well as by 

those located in the United States. Foreign scientists have 

participated to varying degrees in most of the experiments. 
Some of the scientific findings are: 

Discovery of two intense radiation zones ae 
around the earth—the Van Allen Belts. It has also been 
discovered that radiation from the sun significantly affects 
our weather. 

Determination that the earth jis slightly pear-shaped 
with the stem at the North Pole. Other measurements by 

_ means of U. S. satellites have resulted in more accurate 
mapping of island and continent masses on earth. 

New data regarding the makeup of the fields of mag- 
netism in space. For example, Explorer X, a 78-pound 
NASA satellite, transmitted highly meaningful informa- 
tion on solar-terrestrial relationships—such as magnetic 
fields and solar winds. Explorer X’s data indicate that 
part of the interplanetary magnetic field near the earth 
may be an extension of the sun’s magetic field which 
has been carried earthward by solar winds. 

Discovery that sunlight exerts pressure on objects in 
space. This pressure is shifting the orbit of the grapefruit- 
sized Vanguard I satellite about a mile per year and 
has affected the orbit of the 100-foot-diameter Echo I 
satellite at a rate 300 times greater. 


Among NASA's most successful experiments to date have 
been the Pioneer series of space probes. Pioneer V, for example 
—launched into solar orbit on March 11 last year—was 
tracked into space to a distance of 22.5 million miles, still 
the greatest distance any man-made object has been tracked. 
Pioneer V sent back scientific data on conditions in space until 
communication contact was lost on June 26, 1960. This space 
probe transmitted new and valuable information about cosmic 
rays, the earth’s magnetic field, solar “storms,” and evidence 
of the existence of a large “ring current” circulating around 
the earth at altitudes from about 30,000 to 60,000 miles. 

In addition, NASA's family of sounding rockets—which 
reach altitudes of from 150 to. 4,000 miles—have been ac- 
cumulating quantities of data on atmosphere composition and 
pressure, upper atmosphere winds, cloud cover, the makeup 
of the ionosphere, etc. During the coming 12 months NASA 
will be launching more than 300 sounding rockets from sites 
in this country, and will cooperate with other nations in 
sounding-rocket launchings abroad. 

Advanced. launch vehicles, such as the Agena and the Cen- 


‘taur, will soon be available to NASA. They will have greatly 
improved load-carrying capabilities. Detailed plans have been 


made and work has begun on an Orbiting Geophysical Ob- 
servatory (OGO), based on use of the Agena launch vehicle. 
OGO will be one of NASA’s first standardized satellites, with. 
a stock-model structure, basic power supply, attitude control, 
telemetry, and a command system. Its compartments will 
accommodate 50 different geophysical experiments on a single 
mission. The observatory itself will be about six feet long by 
three feet square. The two solar “paddles” which collect 
energy from the sun will each be about six feet square. The 
satellite will weight 1,000 pounds, including 150 pounds of 
scientific experiments. 

NASA has well-advanced plans for unmanned, then manned, 
exploration of the moon. A lunar spacecraft—known as Ranger 
—has been designed to carry an instrument package built 
ruggedly enough to survive a crash landing. on the moon, 
after which the instruments will record and radio to earth 
data on the makeup of the lunar surface. 
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Following Ranger will come Surveyor, a spacecraft designed 
to make a so-called “soft landing” on the moon. More delicate 
scientific instruments than those in Ranger can thus be em- 
ployed. 

Under NASA development also is Mariner, an instrument- 
packed spacecraft that will skirt Venus and Mars. Later, 
perhaps, Mariner spacecraft will be dispatched on missions 
approaching more remote planets in the solar system. Mariner 
will be equipped with devices to measure planetary at- 
mospheres, surface temperatures, rotation rates, magnetic 
fields, and surrounding radiation regions. Centaur vehicles will 
launch the Mariner series. 


MANNED SPACEFLIGHT 

The historic flights of American Astronauts Alan Shepard 
» and Virgil Grissom on May 5 and July 21, respectively, were 
too recent and too minutely reported for details to be repeated 
here. These missions were advanced steps in Project Mercury, 
the first phase in the United States program for manned 
spaceflight. The main goal of Project Mercury is to determine 
man’s capabilities under the alien conditions of acceleration 
and weightlessness with which future voyagers to the moon 
and planets will have to cope. 

Shepard and Grissom were not sent on their brief space 
trips merely to bolster the prestige of the United States. Theirs 
were research flights, planned and made to test the com- 
bination of man-and-Mercury systems and to learn to what 
extent trained human ability could manage Mercury-capsule 
control during actual flight in space. 

The results proved gratifying. Despite the mishap and loss 
of the capsule after the second Mercury flight reached its 
successful sea landing, NASA is convinced that the planned 
schedule for orbiting one of the astronauts late this year, or 
early in 1962, can be met. 

As the world noted, the suborbital Mercury flights were 
conducted yen During the flights and after, there was a 
continuous flow of information to the press and to scientists. 
This was in strong contrast to the flights of Soviet Cosmonauts 
Gagarin and Titov which were launched in secret and, so 
far, have yielded to the world only sketchy information. 

The first Mercury manned orbital mission will circle the 
earth three times to test pilot and capsule for about four and 
one-half hours. A prime purpose is to study how weightlessness 
will affect a human being during such a long period. The 
Mercury capsule will return to earth in a manner similar to 
the technique used in suborbital flights. NASA plans to send 
several manned Mercury capsules on as many as 18 orbits 
each during the next two years. 

Mercury tests and those for the next generation of manned 
spacecraft—Project Apollo—will probably overlap. The Apollo 
spacecraft will be several times larger than the Mercury cap- 
sule. It will provide living and working quarters roomy enough 
to accommodate three men who will be able to move around 
without space suits in what NASA scientists call a “shirt- 
sleeves environment.” The Apollo spacecraft will be carried 
aloft by the Saturn booster, an eight-cluster rocket with a thrust 
of 1,500,000 pounds, compared to the Atlas with 360,000 
pounds of thrust and the Redstone with only 78,000 pounds. 
The Redstone was used for the Shepard and Grissom flights. 
The Atlas will be the booster for Mercury orbital flights. 

The Apollo-Saturn combination will first be used for an 
earth satellite, am orbiting space laboratory in which the three- 
man team can perform a great variety of scientific experiments 
while training for sustained spaceflight. Next will come 
voyages deep into space toward the moon and, in time, a 
three-man voyage around the moon and return to earth. 

An actual moon landing may be feasible late in this decade. 
NASA's F-1 liquid-fuel rocket for the booster is now com- 
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pleted and is being tested. This gee developing 1.5-million 
pounds of thrust, will be clustered into a super booster—the 
Nova—to power moon expeditions. The design for Nova and 
for the Apollo spacecraft are under active study. 


Ill 


SATELLITE APPLICATIONS 
Space itself, when instrumented by man, will feed back 
large returns to the world economy. Early dividends from 
NASA experiments are already within reach in the fields of 
weather and communications satellites. 


PROJECT ECHO 


In 1960, NASA’s Echo I passive communications satellite 
appealed to the world’s imagination. The huge aluminized 
plastic sphere has been seen sparkling like a moving star by 
people in practically every country. Echo proved that it is 
possible to communicate between distant areas on the earth 
by reflecting radio signals from a satellite. Private companies 
have shown great interest in the Echo concept, and in “re- 
peater” satellites—which the Government is developing—that 
can receive and store messages at one point over the earth’s 
surface and re-transmit them to ground receiving stations 
thousands of miles apart. Satellite communications will make 
world-wide telephone and television service realities, and will 
relieve the overload on present global communications systems. 
This enhanced communication could well be a bond drawing 
people of the world closer together. 

Gen. David Sarnoff, chairman of the Radio Corporation of 
America, predicts: “Ten years hence there will be TV stations 
in virtually every nation on the earth. An audience of a billion 
might then be watching the same program at the same time. 
The instrument which will give television’s second epoch 
this @istinctive global character is satellite relay transmission.” 

According to Dr. Lloyd V. Berkner, chairman of the Space 
Science Board of the National Academy of Sciences, satellites 
can increase present world communications capacity by a 
factor of 10,000. 

Project 711ROS 

NASA is developing metecrological satellites to provide 
worldwide observation of 2cmospheric elements—the data 
meteorologists must have to understand atmospheric processes 
and to predict the weather. TIROS I, launched April 1, 1960, 
was the first step toward an operational meteorological satellite 
system. The highly successful satellite, orbiting at altitudes 
averaging 450 miles, transmitted 22,952 television pictures of 
the earth’s cloud patterns. This afforded meteorologists un- 
precedented opportunities to relate the earth’s cloud cover 
to weather observations from the ground. 

Within 60 hours after the firss TIROS was in orbit, its 
reports were being applied to day-to-day weather forecasting. 
In Hawaii, TIROS pictures helped trace the monsoons. Data 
on storms in the Indian Ocean were used by Australian 
meteorologists. 

TIROS II, launched last November, reported important 
information about the atmosphere and the radiation of solar 
heat back from the earth. into space. 

NASA is receiving excellent cloud pictures and infrared 
data from the weather satellite TIROS III, launched July 12. 
Orbited to coincide with the hurricane season, the satellite 
has beer gathering information on the origin, development, 
and movement of these massive tropical storms. The Weather 
Bureau has employed TIROS III pictures to help analyze and 
track Storm Eliza in the Pacific and Hurricane Anna in the 
Atlantic. 

Japanese weathermen have made good use of TIROS III 
data supplied by the U. S. Weather Bureau. According to the 
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chief of Japan’s weather bureau, the information was valuable 
in plotting tropical storms. He stated that weather satellites 
would open a new era in forecasting typhoons, from which 
Japan has suffered so heavily in the past. 

NASA used TIROS III for weather support of Astronaut 
Grissom's July 21 Mercury suborbital flight. Twice a day as 
the satellite passed over the Caribbean, one. of its two TV 
cameras was triggered to report weather conditions in the 
area of the flight. 

According to the House Committee on Science and Astro- 
nautics, “An improvement of only 10 per cent in accuracy 
(of weather forecasting) could result in savings totaling 
hundreds of millions of dollars annually to farmers, builders, 
airlines, shipping, the tourist trade, and many other enter- 
prises.” 

IV 


INTERNATIONAL PROGRAMS AND ACTIVITIES 


NASA's international activities began shortly after the 
agency was organized. In November 1958, an Office of Inter- 
national Programs was established to plan programs and 
oversee their accomplishment. 


INTERNATIONAL SATELLITE PROJECTS 

In March 1959, the United States pledged that it would 
support projects for orbiting individual experiments or com- 
plete satellite payloads, of mutual interest, prepared by scien- 
tists of other nations. Subsequently, NASA has repeated its 
readiness to make available launching vehicles, spacecraft, 
technical guidance, and laboratory support for valid scientific 
experiments or payloads developed by scientists abroad. 
Launching vehicles provided by NASA may be one of several 
types, including Scout, a versatile solid-propellant, four-stage 
rocket capable of earth-orbiting payloads of from 50 to 150 
pounds. 

The first satellites under this program are being prepared by 
the United Kingdom and Canada. The U. K. satellite will 
carry devices to study electron temperatures and concentrations 
in the ionosphere, and instruments to determine electron 
densities in the vicinity of the satellite, to measure solar 
radiation and correlate it with ionospheric phenomena, and to 
observe primary cosmic rays and study their interactions with 
the earth's magnetic field. The payload will weigh about 170 
pounds; a Scout vehicle will launch it. 

Experiments were selected by scientists of the United King- 
dom in consultation with NASA scientists. U. K. scientists are 
building the experiments. They will also be responsible for 
data analysis. NASA will design, fabricate, and test the proto- 
type and flight models. 

Work on a second U. S.-U. K. satellite began recently. 

The Canadian project centers around a “Topside Sounder” 
satellite, which will be employed to study the upper ionosphere 
by radio-echo sounding—a technique, similar to radar, used 
for years to study the lower portions of the ionosphere. The 
nature of the ionosphere makes it impossible to obtain 
information about its upper reaches from the ground because 
radar pulses penetrate the region and continue on into space 
instead of reflecting back tw earth. The Topside Sounder will 
be the first attempt to apply radio-echo sounding of the iono- 
sphere’s top surface from above. The satellite (which has been 
christened “Alouette” by Canada) is being funded and built 
by Canada. The United States will supply the Thor-Agena 
launching vehicle. 

The first U. K.-U. S. satellite and the Canada-U. S. Alouette 
will both be launched by NASA early in 1962. 

Several other governments have expressed interest in 
cooperative satellite projects. 

NASA’s design and test requirements for such projects call 
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for the closest relationships between scientists of the par- 
ticipating nations. For example, in the satellite program with 
the United Kingdom, a joint U. S.-British working group 
meets regularly to resolve technical problems. A similar group 
of U. S. and Canadian scientists serves the Alouette Topside 
Sounder program. 


INTERNATIONAL SOUNDING ROCKET PROGRAM 


Cooperative space research is by no means limited to ex- 
pensive satellite projects. Much valuable information about the 
earth’s atmospheric envelope and its near-space environment 
has been gained from experiments carried aloft by relatively 
cheap and uncomplicated sounding rockets. 

NASA is cooperating with a numbez of nations which are 
conducting scientific investigations with sounding rockets. And 
discussions now in progress may lead to additional projects of 
this nature. : 

Typical of such programs is the joint NASA-Italian Space 
Committee sounding-rocket effort. In this program rockets are 
used to release glowing clouds of sodium vapor at altitudes ~ 
of 50 to 120 miles to measure winds and temperatures at the 
fringes of the atmosphere. The information obtained not only 
has basic scientific value but contributes as wel! to better 
understanding of basic weather phenomena. 

In January and April this year, there were sodium-vapor 
rocket launchings from Sardinia. More are planned for the 
near future. During the April series, coordinated launchings 
were made from NASA's Wallops Island Station and the in- 
formation obtained is being compared. - 

The Italian Space Committee purchased the rockets and 
built the Sardinian launching site. It conducts the launchings 
there, provides the instruments to gather the data, and reduces 
it to usable form. NASA contributed the rocket launcher, the 
payloads, and technical advice throughout. 

Sweden and Norway also have active sounding rocket 
programs in which NASA is cooperating and sharing in the 
scientific results. Sweden recently successfully launched the 
first rocket in this program. The activities of Sweden are 
directed toward learning more about night-glowing clouds at 
high altitudes, while Norway plans to study phenomena of the 
ionosphere above northern regions. 

Australia’s Woomera Range is the site of a unique three- 
nation effort,.with Australians firing British Skylark rockets 
carrying NASA experiments to survey sources of ultraviolet 
radiation in Southern Hemisphere skies. 

In other joint programs under consideration, NASA may 
contribute the rockets and the cooperating nations the payloads, 
or vice versa. The method of cooperation is flexible and. total 
costs need not be great. For this reason, sounding rocket pro- 
grams will probably continue to have a large role in coopera- 
tive space activities. 


GUIDELINES 

In formulating and carrying out cooperative satellite and 
sounding rocket projects, NASA observes these guidelines: 

1. To insure that promise does not exceed fulfillment, 
NASA defines proposed international projects through in- 
formal technical discussion before entering into cooperative 
agreements. This procedure also makes certain that projects 
proposed have valid scientific content so that support, related 
to NASA's own programs, can be provided. 

2. Proposals must be specific and reflect mutual interests 
and capabilities. Ideally, they are for experiments or other 
projects that NASA itself would carry out if the project were 
not to be done jointly. 

3. Because many individual and agency interests are in- 
volved in space research abroad (as in this country), the 
importance of adequate, sustained support for costly programs 
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requires that international projects be sponsored or supported 
centrally by the cooperating governments. 

4. Early in the program, the role of United States financing 
in NASA's international programs had to be faced. It was 
decided that both political and scientific objectives would best 
be served if cooperative programs were carried out without 
exchange of funds between nations. Therefore, each nation 
funds the portion of a given cooperative program that repre- 
sents commitments of its own personnel or material. 

5. Scientific results of cooperative enterprises are made 
available to the scientific community, consistent with the 
interests of the prime experimenters in publishing the results 
of their own work. 


GROUND-BASED SUPPORT 


The most useful contribution to space research within the 
present capabilities of scientists abroad may for some time lie 
in supporting research conducted from the ground. A program 
of this type was arranged in connection with Project Echo. The 
first receipt of a transatlantic transmission from the U. S., 
employing Echo as a reflector, was reported by the French 
National Telecommunications Establishment. The first trans- 
atlantic voice message via the satellite was received in Eng- 
land. Surprisingly, representatives of the Soviet Academy of 
Sciences organized a visual tracking program and supplied a 
number of observations to the United States. 

NASA organized a more extensive program jointly with the 
U. S. Weather Bureau in connection with TIROS II. Foreign 
weather services were invited to conduct loca! meteorological 
observations, synchronized with passes of the satellite, and to 
analyze and compare the data. Although TIROS II instru- 
mentation difficulties restricted the program, an organiza- 
tional precedent was established which was implemented this 
summer during a special nine weeks of international participa- 
tion in the TIROS III satellite experiment. 

NASA and the U. S. Weather Bureau planned the program 
to permit global meteorological observations by more than 
100 weather services in synchronization with passes of TIROS 
IIL. It constitutes an important forward step toward developing 
an operational worldwide meteorological satellite system. In 
addition to this program, the Weather Bureau immediately 
transmits the results of its analyses of the TIROS photographs 
over international weather communications networks. 

NASA and the Weather Bureau are also sponsoring an 
International Meteorological Satellite Workshop, November 
13-22. Meteorologists from more than 100 foreign weather 
services have been invited to participate in lectures, laboratory 
sessions, and in visits to the TIROS satellite data receiving 
station at Wallops Island and to the Weather Bureau's Me- 
teorological Satellite Laboratory. 


PARTICIPATION IN FUTURE 
COMMUNICATIONS SATELLITE EXPERIMENTS 

Representatives of NASA, the British General Post Office, 
and the French Center for Communications have signed agree- 
ments for participation in NASA's coming Rebound and Relay 
satellite experiments. (Rebound is an advanced “passive” 
communications satellite of the Echo type. Relay is an “active” 
or “repeater” communications satellite noted earlier in this 
paper.) The British and French organizations have agreed to 
construct ground terminals at their own expense for receiving 
and transmitting telephone, telegraph, and television signals 
via the satellites. 


OVERSEAS FACILITIES 


NASA operates, or has made arrangements to use, tracking 
and/or communications stations in 19 foreign countries. 
Of 27 overseas facilities, nearly two-thirds are operated 
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wholly or in part by local staffs. In several cases, governments 
of cooperating countries are footing the entire operating costs 
of their units in the NASA global network. To increase this 
kind of participation, NASA has instituted a training program 
for foreign tracking and communications station technicians. 

Jodrell Bank, a giant British radio telescope facility of the 
University of Manchester, assists NASA in space experiments, 
under contract. The telescope maintained contact with Pioneer 
V until it was 22.5 million miles from earth. Jodrell Bank 
was the only tracking facility in the free world capable of 
receiving signals from Pioneer V's five-watt transmitter beyond 
about 10 million miles. It has been used to track all NASA 
satellites and space probes. Operation of Jodrell Bank has 
created wide interest abroad in the possibility of establishing 
advanced radio telescope programs—particularly in France, 
Italy, Japan, and Germany. NASA is furnishing interested 
foreign agencies with design suggestions for building new 
radio-telescope tracking facilities. 


TECHNICAL TRAINING 


Scientific groups entering space research may need technical 
advice and experience. A post-doctoral program, funded by 
NASA and administered by the National Academy of Sciences, 
makes it possible for foreign as well as U. S. scientists to 
pursue space-connected projects in this country. In another 
program, NASA is offering laboratory support and training 
for extended periods to qualified scientists sponsored by their 
governments. 


INTERNATIONAL UNIVERSITY PROGRAM 

NASA has established a new International University Pro- 
gram for gifted graduate students from a number of countries. 
They will study and conduct research in the space sciences at 
U. S. universities. Pilot programs have been arranged at the 
State University of Iowa, the University of Minnesota, the 
University of Wisconsin, the University of Colorado, and 
Columbia University. Ten to 20 students will start their 
projects during the 1961-62 academic year. All major U. S. 
universities engaged in space sciences will be invited to 
participate in the full program, beginning with the 1962-63 
academic year and involving more than 100 foreign students. 


DATA AND INFORMATION EXCHANGE 

Scientific data from NASA space research is circulated 
internationally through: 

1) Dispatch of preliminary technical information to 
COSPAR shortly after rockets and satellites are launched. 

2) Regular transmittal of satellite orbit and observation 
data through the international SPACEWARN system. 

3) Publication of preliminary scientific results and the 
deposit of results in the World Data Centers established during 
the International Geophysical Year. 

4) Agreements with experimenters abroad to provide the 
results required. 

5) Publication for world use, of telemetry calibrations 
where useful. 

6) Exchanges of scientific personnel in support of co- 
operative activities. 


COOPERATION WITH INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 

NASA maintains close and effective liaison, either directly 
or through appropriate agencies, with international organiza- 
tions to assure adequate consideration of United States interests 
and effective support for peaceful international cooperation. 
These organizations include the United Nations, COSPAR, 
NATO, and the regional organizations emerging for coopera- 
tive space efforts in Europe and Latin America. 
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ROLEs OF COSPAR AND THE UNITED NATIONS 

In all NASA cooperative programs, prime experimenters 
are provided opportunities to publish their data. The data is 
made freely available through the Committee on Space Re- 
search (COSPAR) and the World Data Centers. As an 
organism of the scientific community, COSPAR serves to: 
focus the objectives of international space research programs, 
provide a forum for research coordination, and supply a 
mechanism for exchange of the information resulting. 

On a governmental level, the principal forum for inter- 
national cooperation ia space activities is the United Nations. 
In 1959, an Ad Hoc Committee of the UN recommended that 
the UN consider: first, how it might facilitate international 
cooperation in space and second, what legal problems should 
be given attention. The legal problems that have been sug- 
gested relate to defining the limits and use of national air 
space, liability for damages, claims upon celestial bodies, and 
the like. 

Opinions differ as to whether these questions are urgent. 
In any case, by July 1959 the Ad Hoc Committee noted that 
“countries throughout the world (have) proceeded on she 
premise of permissibility of the launching and flight of space 
vehicles which were launched (during the IGY), regardless 
of what territory they ‘passed over’ during the course of their 
flight through outer space.” The Committee concluded, “that, 
with this practice, there may have been initiated the recogni- 
tion or establishment of a generally accepted rule to the effect 
that, in principle, outer space, on conditions of equality, is 
freely available for exploration and use by all in accordance 
with existing or future international law or agreements.” 

More than 50 earth satellites have now been placed in orbit, 
repeatedly passing over the territory of every nation on earth. 
No permission was sought in advance; none was expressly 
given by any state. 

On the extremely important question of reserving space 
for peaceful purposes, the United States has proposed that 
ail nations agree to ban weapons of mass destruction from 
orbiting satellites. However, consideration of the entire ques- 
tion of space by the UN has been delayed for more than a 
year by differences between the East and West in organizing a 
permanent committee for the purpose. The issue remains 
deadlocked. 

Through IGY and COSPAR, scientists made the first ef- 
fective proposals for satellite projects and created a most 
important precedent. The UN, on the other hand, has so 
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far been frustrated in its efforts to contribute to international 
cooperation im space activities. 
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CONCLUSION 


The foregoing should clearly demonstrate the substantive 
nature of the United States-NASA program which is stimulat- 
ing the development of space research in nearly two dozen 
countries throughout the world, by: 

1) Providing opportunities to foreign scientists to have 
their own experiments flown in our rockets and satellites. 

2) Enlisting the talents and skills of scientists abroad in 
ground-based programs directly related to U. S. orbiting ex- 
periments (especially in the highly promising fields of com- 
munications and meteorological research by satellite). 

3) Enabling foreign scientists and technicians to share in 
the operation of most U. S. global satellite tracking stations. 

4) Opening up valuable training opportunities to foreign 
scientists in U. S. centers and universities for work directly 
connected with space research projects and operations. 

This type of “hard” program is essential to international 
cooperation in space research. For, in this most advanced of 
technologies, technicians must carefully evaluate all proposals 
and provide for implementation of the feasible and useful ones 
through intimate associations, in order to meet the stringent 
requirements of systems compatibility. 

Happily, the countries of Europe, stimulated by these op- 
portunities and the broad technological and scientific chal- 
lenges and obligations of space research, are now planning to 
organize substantive cooperative programs of their own. The 
United States welcomes these new centers of cooperation and 
will assist to the best of its abiliry in any sound scientific 
enterprises they may plan and in which they desire us to take 
part. This also holds true for Latin American and Pacific 
nations. 

And what of the future? 

NASA will continue to make available opportunities for 
joint projects, research, and training. New and promising 
international developments will follow from our communica- 
tions and weather satellite programs, which are already in 
progress. Thus, the United States is making international 
cooperation in space a living fact. For the welfare of mankind, 
all practitioners of space research should do the same. 

It is highly regrettable that opportunities for truly inter- 
national cooperation in space research are hampered by the 
prevailing world political situation. The Soviet Union talks 
of the “advisability of international coordination of the efforts 
of all states and nations . . .” and suggests that “. . . it is 
natural and inevitable that the Soviet Union should rightly 
play the leading part in the international efforts in space 
research.” Nevertheless, the USSR has increasingly subjected 
space activities to political opportunism, even attacking the 
completely open TIROS meteorological satellite program, 
although the USSR and other nations have been invited to 
share in TIROS cloud-cover data. Indeed, the USSR was invited 
to participate in the program. 

In spite of the present state of affairs, NASA will continue 
its efforts to extend international cooperation to all nations, 
including the USSR. President Kennedy has pledged that “we 
are going to continue to attempt to engage the Soviet Union 
in a common (space) activity.” 

Science is one human activity that should be independent 
of political boundaries. Response to NASA's program of joint 
space research has proven that, if given the chance, men and 
women of different nations and varying social and political 
beliefs can collaborate scientifically with enthusiasm and with 
growing understanding. 
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